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for 1949: 


Above: Contemporary design is reflected in this exterior 
picture of the Pace-Setter House. 

left: A ic gas appliar fit in with functional cabi- 
nets in this labor-saving kitchen. 

Below: “The Great Room", a complete living unit in itself, 
is a feature of the Pace-Setter House. 


& Three Views of the PACE-SETTER HOUSE 















Photos of Pace-Setier House for 1949 
courtesy of House Beautiful Magazine. 
Emil A. Schmidlin, Architect, and Miss 
Ellis Leigh, Designer, East Orange, N. J. 






Yes, when it comes to having all the comforts of 
home, smart homeowners choose gas — for cooking, 
for refrigeration, for hot water, for laundry drying, for 
heating the home! 


Look, for example, at House Beautiful’s “Pace-Setter 
House” in Seven Oaks Park, Orange, N. J. The Novem- 
ber issue of House Beautiful, now on newsstands, is 
devoted to pictures and information on this house, 
which is open to the public, Monday through Saturday 
from 1 to 6 p.m. {A nominal fee is charged. Proceeds 
to be devoted to charity.) 
Here is.a residence designed to give the ultimate in 
comfortable living, together with the finest in desigh 
and decor. 
Nothing was spared in building this home . . . and, of 
course, gas wos chosen as the ideal fuel for 
the automatic gas range . . . 
the silent gos refrigerator . . . 
the outomotic water heater . . . 
the automatic clothes dryer . . . 
the air-conditioning heating system. 


For the finest in Comfort and Convenience 
GAS has got it! 























@ One of a series of advertisements used by New Jersey utility to publicize House Beautiful magazine's 1949 all-gas Pace-Setter House. Story on page 3! 











This month’s cover: The farmer’s mail box 
is an important figure in a nation festive 
with Christmas hope and cheer. Photo by 
Vachon, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


= more aware of the individ- 
val’s importance in a modern in- 
dustrial society, the gas industry 
learns this month of successful ap- 
proaches to two major human issues 
of the day—employee relations and 
public relations. . . . A highly con- 
structive lead article by Dr. H. A. 
Lindberg describes a new concept 
of industrial medicine, keyed to in- 
creasing the employee's efficiency 
at work and at play. . . . A young 
gas transmission company discloses 
its formula for constructing, step by 
step, a sound program of commu- 
nity relations. Here is a “packaged” 
plan of publicity, advertising and 
local contacts which will help a 
rapidly expanding industry to make 
its problems understood in each 
new market. . . . Ernest R. Acker, 
first chairman of the PAR Commit- 
tee, points to the tireless efforts and 
compromises of farsighted execu- 
tives as a fundamental reason for 
the present strength of that pro- 
gram. ... With the holiday 
season at hand, encouraging re- 
ports continue to pour in from the 
Old Stove Round Up. Particularly 
significant is the news that gas 
range shipments set an all-time 
record in October. . . . Merry 
Christmas and a fruitful new year! 


JAMES M. BEALL 
MANAGER, PUBLICATIONS 
JAC A. CUSHMAN 

EDITOR 
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Medicine and the inner man 





Why or. H. A. LINDBERG 


Medical Director 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


structive medicine in an employee relations program 
cats a mewer approach to the field of industrial 
medicine. Industrial medicine per se is as old as the art of 
medicine itself. 
The changing concept of industrial medicine—from sur- 
gery to preventive—is due in part to the decline in occu- 
pational injury and disease, and in part to the realization 
that most of all the lost time in labor turnover is caused 
by non-occupational illness. As an example, during the 
past year in our plant the cost of industrial injury amounted 
to something over $26,000 with an hourly loss of 18,000 
hours. The cost of non-industrial illness was around $275,- 
000 with somewhat over 200,000 hours lost. 
It is therefore easy to see in which direction our future 
undertaking should lie. Because of our present knowledge 
of its causes, because of our present plans in industrial hy- 
giene and plant sanitation, occupational disease should no 
longer occur. 
Ait-borne irritants, such as dust from fumes and gases, 
have long been serious hazards, and modern ventilating 
devices have improved the working atmosphere to such a 
degree that many toxic diseases have thus been prevented. 
Today, any instance of heavy metal poisoning, silicosis, 
lead and nitrate poisoning, is evidence of neglect on the 
part of both the industrial doctor and management—just 
) 4 an epidemic of milk-borne typhoid is evidence of neglect 
pon the part of public health officers. If it does occur, it 

Means poor housekeeping, sanitation, and negligence. Im- 
| pfoved lighting, better construction of working places, 
| better safety devices, all act as preventive measures. 


Abridged version of paper presented before Technical Section during 1949 
»4.G. A. convention. Photo on opposite page courtesy Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
- (Parks), 
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The industrial medical department is no longer just a 
first aid station for on-the-job care of any injury. We have 
gone beyond that point of thinking in terms of workmen's 
compensation for industrial accident—the responsibilities 
of industry in this case toward its employees as a result of 
injury. We are beyond that point of industrial safety haz- 
ards that had to do with dust exposure, dangerous ma- 
chinery, and control of temperature and lighting systems. 
Such aspects of industrial medicine are now taken for 
granted and are a matter of routine, although constant 
vigilance is still extremely necessary. 

A new industrial danger lies just over the horizon. We 
must not forget that before long we shall be dealing with 
a whole new environment in industry as a result of the 
commercial development of atomic energy. But even now 
the hazards of its manufacture are also realized so that 
adequate protection of the worker is developing hand in 
hand with the utilization of nuclear products. 

We must then turn our thoughts and principles of in- 
dustrial medicine to the conviction that the human system 
is so built as to be able to continue living for a period of 
years which exceeds its present life span. There is no doubt 
that years can be added to life expectancy if the living 
organism is guided by principles of hygiene in preventive 
medicine. 

Organized medicine, as well as industry itself, has been 
negligent in realizing the possibilities of industrial medi- 
cine. In speaking about medicine for the masses and medi- 
cal care for individuals, neither has understood that dis- 
eases like tuberculosis, cancer, syphilis and other venereal 
diseases, malnutrition, and degenerative diseases, such as 
high blood pressure, arteriosclerosis and diabetes, can be 
prevented best by utilizing the machinery which controls 
and motivates large groups of people. 

If we realize that every industrial organization includes 
a very closely knit group of employees, and that the obliga- 
tion of industry lies towards the welfare of its employees, 
we have at our disposal the means of a strong preventive 
medicine program. For instance, in our own company, we 
were able to start a venereal disease control program and 














a tuberculosis control program as far back as 1938, long 
before any community drives were established. It has been 
shown in other industries as well, that more cases of tuber- 
culosis were screened through industry than through any 
community sponsored program. Mass studies or surveys of 
any kind can best be done here. 

Industrial medicine contends that we must cease looking 
upon the working man solely as an eight-hour day problem in 
which only his occupational environment and his working 
day health are of immediate concern to management. The 
worker is a member of society whose working, playing, 
and living is a 24-hour a day problem and his entire wel- 
fare, be it at home or at the shop, is of definite and vital 
interest to industry. 

The objective of medicine in industry is to apply the art 
of medicine with the view of attaining and maintaining 
optimum health conditions among company personnel. 
It is directed at absenteeism, lengthening the span of 
life and working potentialities, and increasing general 
efficiency for the benefit of both employee and employer. 

Most concerns today set aside a 
sizable budget for scientific in- 
vestigation, to find new products, 
create new markets, and to de- 
velop better techniques for the man- 
ufacture and distribution of these 
products. Industry employs ex- 
perts to study and maintain their 
expensive and complicated ma- 
chinery so that the mechanism will 
be preserved at its maximum efh- 
ciency. It is logical therefore that 
allowance be made for the care 
and maintenance of the human 
factor. It is this factor endowed 
with the faculty of self discern- 
ment and creative genius that is of 
far greater importance than mere 
machinery. Preservation of this 
delicate human factor is the prob- 
lem of medicine in industry. 

Basically, industrial medicine 
applies this science to four main 
phases—curative, sanitation and 
hygiene, preventive and construc- 
tive medicine. The medical staff in 








In our organization, visiting nurses are dispatched at 
frequent intervals to give actual bedside nursing. A we, 
fare worker from the personnel department makes hom, 
calls to aid the family of the breadwinner who is ill. Op, 
of the nurses from the medical department is assigned as, 
liaison officer between the patient, his family, or the docto, 
and the hospital, in order to see that his progress is satis 
factory and to assure the patient of the company’s good. 
will and willingness to help in every possible way. 

The progress and cure of occupational illness has gone 
hand in hand with the progress and cure of diseases oy. 
side industry. Antibiotics, such as penicillin, streptomycin, 
chloromycetin, help in the rapid recovery from infections 
The use of such things as BAL in heavy metal poisoning, 
eliminates the dread danger of these poisonings. 

Our safety and first aid program go hand in hand. Oy 
safety program today has developed beyond the point of 
dangerous machinery, poor sanitation and working condi. 
tions. It deals mainly with the prevention of the usual 
every-day accidents and the usual incidence not ass. 
ciated particularly with occupa 
tional hazards. In fact, there should 
no longer be occupational hazards 
if plant sanitation and hygiene in 
the worker's environment is well 
controlled. Thus the present day 
safety program has resolved itself 
down to stressing the usual every. 
day hazards of falling, stumbling, 
misuse of tools, poor housekeep. 
ing, automobile driving and cate. 
lessness. 

It is important for both super. 
visors and safety directors alike to 
realize that only 15 percent of ac. 
cidents are due to mechanical and 
environmental factors and that 85 
percent or more are due to emo. 
tional factors. One out of four 
employees has emotional problems 
sufficient to be detrimental to safe 
and efficient work. These are acc- 
dent prone employees and must bk 
handled accordingly for no matter 
what safety factors are involved, 
how religiously they are taught, 


any industrial medical department Dr. Lindberg tells how preservation of the “delicate they will constantly be getting 


must work in close cooperation 
with employment and personnel 
departments and the safety division concerning the indus- 
trial problems in general, as well as the over-all policy. 

The curative phase of industrial medicine is closely al- 
lied to the preventive problem. Needless to say, it is the 
industrial physician who often sees the employee in the 
earliest phases of illness. It is here that we have the op- 
portunity of seeing an actual disease or infection in its in- 
cipiency, for the medical department in industry should 
be equipped with the necessary tools to make an accurate 
and complete diagnosis of the actual illness. The informa- 
tion acquired by these facilities can be turned over to the 
employee's own family physician with the medical depart- 
ment cooperating in every way to help the employee get 
well as quickly as possible. 


human factor is the problem of medicine in industry” 


themselves into positions of danger 

About five percent of all em 
ployees are responsible for the majority of all industria 
accidents. The handling of such employees depends upon 
close cooperation between the safety director, personne 
department and top management, as well as the medical 
department. 

First aid in any industry should be concerned with the 
problems that might arise from injuries occurring in thi 
specific industry. Most first aid courses are too generalize 
and non-specific and may deal with functions that have 
nothing to do with injuries that may occur in this specilt 
industry. Most first aid courses are designed around tht 
Red Cross first aid instruction book which gives a genet 
alized first aid picture. However, if certain specific often te 


peated injuries are dramatized and (Continued on page 40) 
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By HARRY M. MILLER’ 


President, National Association 
of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners 


he right of the states and of the fed- 
Jet government to regulate busi- 
nesses affected with a public interest, 
ach in its proper province, has long 
been accepted. Limitation upon the ex- 
tent of the exercise of that right has be- 
come narrower and narrower—and this 
too has been accepted, or at least toler- 
ated. 

The principle that there should be 
no hiatus in regulation is likewise gen- 
erally accepted. The question which re- 
mains unsettled is: In which division of 
government, the states or the Congress, 
shall the responsibility of regulation be 
vested? Or perhaps, for clarity: What 
phases or activities of public utility en- 
terprises should each, the states and the 
Congress, regulate ? 

Sound answers to these questions 
must be found in the experience of our 
country and in the character of the situa- 
tion to be regulated. Considerations of 
petsonalities, theories and philosophies 
are not sufficient. 

Throughout the history of the gas in- 
dustry, as existing sources of supply be- 
came exhausted and greater demand was 


___. 


Abridged version of paper presented at general 
‘esion during 1949 A. G. A. convention. 

i a member, Public Utilities Commission of 

lo. 
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made, new sources have been obtained 
from greater and greater distances. By 
1938 the industry had approximately 
180,000 miles of pipelines. Natural gas 
was being supplied to over seven mil- 
lion customers, a high percentage ot 
which moved in interstate commerce. 

The magnitude of the industry there- 
fore invited widespread public interest. 
Practices within the industry which were 
inimical to the public interest, and 
which were beyond the jurisdiction of 
the states became evident. Certain seg- 
ments of the industry had successfully 
sought freedom from regulation by the 
states and therefore from any regula- 
tion on the ground that they were en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The 
states in return urged federal action, 
and in 1938 the Natural Gas Act was 
enacted. Three years earlier electric util- 
ities for similar reasons had been 
brought under federal control by the Fed- 
eral Power Act of August 1935. 

The state regulatory commissions, ali 
of them I think, believed that the juris- 
diction which the courts had held they 
possessed, had been preserved to them 
by these acts. They had good causes for 
their belief. No substantial charges had 
ever been made that within their sphere 
they had not done a good and sufficient 
job. As a matter of fact, it was in a con- 
siderable measure the activity of some 
of the state commissions in attempting 
to provide effective regulation that these 
acts were passed. It was therefore with 
hope and promise for advancement in 











state and interstate regulation that the 
Federal Power Act and the Natural Gas 
Act were accepted. 

The president of National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
in his annual address to the Association 
on October 15, 1935, within less than 
two months after the enactment of the 
Federal Power Act, said: 

“It is with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion that I refer to these federal enact- 
ments (referring to the Federal Power 
Act, the Motor Carrier Act, and others) 
and to the complete manner in “which 
the rights of the states have been pro- 
tected. . . . We may properly take a 
great deal of satisfaction that the field 
of state regulation as respects these util- 
ities has been so well protected.” 

But faith that their jurisdiction would 
not be molested was assured from a 
more authoritative source. In his address 
to the same association at the same con- 
vention, Claude L. Draper, then as now 
a member of FPC, said, concerning the 
Public Utility Act of 1935: 

“The new Utility Act, in these provi- 
sions for assistance to state regulatory 
authority, proceeds upon the sound as- 
sumption that the power industry is pri- 
marily a local industry and that the pri- 
mary regulation of the industry should 
rest with the state. The new Act asserts 
federal authority only to the extent 
which is necessary to make secure the 
primary state control by closing up the 
gap in public regulation. The Act spe- 
cifically provides against any encroach- 
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ment by the Federal Power Commission 
upon the proper sphere of the state. 
While the control of the interstate 
wholesale rates which is constitutionally 
beyond the power of the state is con- 
ferred upon the Federal Commission, 
the Federal Commission is ordered by the 
Act to keep its hands off the local rates 
and that prohibition upon the Federal 
Commission applies even to those cases 
where the energy locally distributed is 
the subject of interstate commerce.” 

What happened ? 

A partial answer is found in the case 
of Jersey Central Power and Light Com- 
pany v. Federal Power Commission 
(1943) 63 S.Ct. 953. 

FPC in that case held that the Jersey 
Central Co., which did no interstate 
business whatsoever, was nevertheless 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission solely because it exchanged 
power with another New Jersey com- 
pany, so that some of the energy gen- 
erated by Jersey Central sometimes came 
to be consumed in New York. This find- 
ing was made in spite of the fact that 
all of the activities involved were sub- 
ject to New Jersey law. 

The decision of the majority of the 
Supreme Court sustained the Commis- 
sion. However, Justices Roberts and 
Frankfurter, dissenting, said: 

“The nature of Jersey Central's deal- 
ing with Public Service certainly does 
not fairly fall within the scope of the 
statutory description of the ‘business’ of 
transmitting and selling electric energy 
in interstate commerce. But, out of 
abundance of caution, Congress added 
that the federal regulation should ex- 
tend only ‘to those matters which are 
not subject to regulation by the States.’ 
Language could not be plainer, nor more 
clearly exclude the present case. Con- 
gress desired to fill the gap left by the 
inability of the states to regulate certain 
forms of interstate transmission and sale. 
Congress made clear that it intended to 
go no further. The opinion of the court 
ignores this fundamental declaration of 
purpose and policy and reads as an in- 
dependent mandate in vacuo the words 
of subsection (e). This I think is not a 
fair construction.” 

Recently, in an address in Cleveland, 
Commissioner Spencer B. Eddy, New 
York Public Service Commission, stated: 

“Having seen what one federal 
agency—one not connected with the 
telephone industry—has attempted to do 
in its effort to destroy state regulation, 


we have a justified fear of intrusion by 
any new Federal regulating agent within 
our state. We fear the Greeks even when 
they bear gifts.” 

Experience with Federal action under 
the Natural Gas Act is not wanting. My 
own state is presently engaged in an ef- 
fort to sustain in the United States Su- 
preme Court the decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit rendered in the 
case of The East Ohio Gas Company v. 
Federal Power Commission, decided 
February 14, 1949, wherein the Court 
held that East Ohio was not a “natural 
gas company’’ as defined in the Natural 
Gas Act. 

The company is an Ohio corporation 
and for a half century has been engaged 
in the direct local distribution of natural 
gas. It serves over half a million con- 
sumers in 69 Ohio municipalities in- 
cluding Cleveland, Akron, Massillon 
and Youngstown. In each of these munic- 
ipalities it has a local franchise and 
sells direct to domestic, commercial and 
industrial consumers under rates either 
fixed by local ordinance or approved by 
the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio. 


Local distribution 

It sells no gas to distributing com- 
panies for resale, transports no gas for 
hire, sells to no industrial consumers ex- 
cept through local distribution lines, and 
it is conceded that it has no rates or serv- 
ices for others subject to FPC jurisdic- 
tion. Three-fourths of its supply comes 
from sources outside the State of Ohio, 
which it receives from interstate pipe- 
lines and for which rates are fixed by 
FPC. High pressure lines transmit the 
gas from points of delivery from the 
pipelines to its city plants. 

The company has been subject to reg- 
ulation by the Ohio Commission since 
the adoption of the Public Utilities Act 
in 1911. Every phase of the company’s 
activity, rates, financing, accounting and 
all other matters are the subjects of reg- 
ulation under the Ohio statutes. 

In its Opinion No. 158 on Rehearing 
issued November 7, 1947, FPC said: 

“Still another contention is that regu- 
lation by this Commission will partially 
duplicate what is characterized as com- 
plete regulation by the State of Ohio. 
That contention apparently serves as 
premise for a claim that action by this 
Commission would, in these circum- 
stances, constitute an invasion of the 
regulatory area assertedly reserved by 





Congress to the State. But this congly. 
sion is supported by neither the lan 
nor the history of the Act, even if its 
premise were sound. 

“Let us, however, examine the prem. 
ise. There is here no significance tp 
the point, repeatedly made, that Bay 
Ohio has no property or activities oy. 
side Ohio. Even though that be tre 
the State of Ohio lacks power to confe, 
upon its Commission authority to te 
quire a certificate of public convenieng 
and necessity for a transmission fine 
used solely for transporting out-of-state 
gas, as for example, East Ohio's 112. 
mile line connecting with Panhandle. , .. 

““As was said in Connecticut Light & 
Power Company v. Federal Power Com. 
mission, 324, U.S. 515, 533, with re 
spect to jurisdiction under similar provi. 
sions of the Federal Power Act: ‘, .. 
once a company is properly found to bk 
a public utility under the Act of the fac 
that a local commission may also have 
regulatory power does not preclude ex. 
ercise of the Commission’s functions’.” 

In its brief on the East Ohio case in 
the Court of Appeals, counsel for FPC 
States: 

“Beyond the point where petitioner 
transmission lines connect with its ‘lo 
cal systems’—that is, the town-border 
stations—jurisdiction clearly rests with 
the state. But petitioner's transporte 
tion up to that point, the Supreme Court 
said in unmistakable language, is inter 
state commerce national in character. As 
such, it is without the regulatory juris 
diction of the state. And it is precisely 
that transportation which Section 1 (b) 
brings within the jurisdiction of Fedend 
Power Commission.” 

The foregoing conclusions and opis 
ions are made in the face of the report 
of the Committee of the House of Rep 
resentatives which accompanied the 
Natural Gas Act. This read, in part: 

“If enacted, the present bill would 
for the first time provide for the regu 
lation of natural gas companies tras 
porting and selling natural gas in inter 
state commerce. It confers jurisdiction 
upon Federal Power Commission ove 
the transportation of natural gas in it 
terstate commerce, and the sale in it 
terstate commerce of natural gas for tt 
sale for ultimate public consumption for 
domestic, commercial, industrial, or any 
other use. The states have, of coutse, 


for many years regulated sales of natu f 
ral gas to consumers in intrastate trans F 
actions. The states have also been abl f 
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Home Service Workshop to have lively 





Irene Muntz, chairman, (head of table) presiding 


OMPREHENSIVE coverage of opportuni- 

ties and problems facing home service in 
the gas industry will feature the 1950 Home 
Service Workshop, sponsored by the Home 
Service Committee of American Gas Associa- 
tion. The three-day event will be held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, January 4-6, 1950. 
Planning for the Workshop has been com- 
pleted by a program committee comprised of 
Irene L. Muntz, home service director, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., and chairman, 
AG.A. Home Service Committee; Elizabeth 
]. Lynahan, home service director, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; Jessie Mc- 
Queen, home service counselor, A. G. A.; 
Mrs. Kathryn C. Johnson, home service di- 
rector, Rockland Gas Co., Inc., Spring Valley, 
N. Y., and Eleanor Morrison, home service di- 
rector, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company. 

Valuable subject matter including confer- 
ence discussion has been scheduled for each 
of the three-day sessions. Gas industry and 
guest speakers will highlight home service 





achievements and methods. Qualified special- 
ists on the program will include F. X. Met- 
tenett, vice-president, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. Preston More- 
house, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J.; R. E. Ginna, vice-president, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., N. Y.; W. J. 
Schmidt, Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N. Y., and E. Carl Sorby, vice-president, Geo. 
D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Illinois. 

In a symposium “Here and there with 
Home Service,” eight directors will discuss 
important activities. 

How to improve the efficiency of a home 
service department will be highlighted in 
presentations ‘Setting Up a Year’s Program,” 
“Planning the Demonstration’’ and ‘Make 
the Most of the Home Call.” Demonstrations 
and skits, films and exhibits will add variety 
to the program. 

Meeting at American Gas Association head- 
quarters on Friday, November 4, 18 members 
of the Home Service Committee developed a 


program 





at meeting of A. G. A. Home Service Committee in New York to develop plan of operations for new year 


plan of operation which covers the Workshop 
in Chicago. Irene Muntz presided as the new 
chairman of the committee. 

A demonstration contest, with the funds 
provided by the manufacturers of “CP” 
ranges, will be announced to the industry in 
December with the contest closing March 15, 
1950. A picture supplement to the booklet 
‘Home Service Demonstration” will be set 
up by the committee this year and a basic 
outline of a new booklet “Home Service Aims 
and Organization” will be started as part of 
a two-year project. 

Six of the 1950 Residential Section Com- 
mittees have asked for home service repre- 
sentation and since these representatives serve 
as members of the Home Service Committee, 
their projects will be included as part of the 
home service plan of work. 

Present in the accompanying picture taken 
at the planning meeting were: (left to right) 
Ella A. Heyne, Northampton Gas Light Co., 

(Continued on page 44) 





to regulate sales to consumers even 
though such sales are in interstate com- 
merce, such sales being considered local 
in character, and in the absence of con- 
gtessional prohibition subject to state 
regulation. 

“There is no intention in enacting the 
present legislation to disturb the states 
in their exercise of such jurisdiction. 
However, in the case of sales for re- 
sale, or so-called wholesale sales, in 
interstate commerce (for example, sales 
by producing companies to distributing 
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companies) the legal situation is differ- 
ent such transactions have been consid- 
ered to be not local in character and, even 
in the absence of Congressioral action, 
not subject to state regulation. The basic 
purpose of the present legislation is to oc- 
cupy this field in which the Supreme 
Court has held that the states may not 
act.” 

It should be noted that the Commis- 
sion in the opinion from which I have 
just quoted said: 

“The finding that East Ohio is, by 


reason of its operation of this  trans- 
portation system, a ‘natural gas com- 
pany’ will, as we view it, in no manner 
interfere with the exercise by the State 
of Ohio of its authority to regulate the 
operations of the company in its busi- 
ness of local distribution—the field of 
regulation which the Congress has 
clearly reserved to the states.” 

As a member of the Ohio Commis- 
sion, I trust that I merit no censure 
when I assert that this statement is not 
correct. In my opinion, and for the rea- 
sons I shall give, (Continued on page 44) 











I" the early part of World War II Ameri- 

can Gas Association appointed a Post- 
War Planning Committee to study the 
many basic problems then confronting 
our industry. This committee, under the 
able leadership of Alec Beebee, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., did one of the most careful, 
complete and authoritative jobs ever ac- 
complished by an industry committee. It 
left no stone unturned in its examina- 
tion of the industry's position in a world 
of rapidly changing economics and po- 
tentially serious competition. 

After months of exhaustive self-ap- 
praisal of the gas industry, the commit- 
tee submitted its findings with suggested 
action to capitalize on our assets and to 
overcome our weakness. This report 
fixed the base line for the development 
of the industry’s original Research and 
Promotional Plan which has, in fact, im- 
plemented the recommendations of Mr. 
Beebee’s committee. 

Opening gun in support of the new 
program was fired by Paul McKee of 
Portland, Oregon, at the A.G.A. Execu- 
tive Conference in the spring of 1944, 
when he proposed that a substantial fund 
be raised, by voluntary subscription of 
member companies, to finance increased 
promotional, advertising and research 
activities of the industry. With charac- 
teristic vigor and conviction he touched 
off the spark which aroused the industry 
to the importance of coordinated action 
in these fields. Later was installed as 
chairman of a special committee to draft 
a specific plan for presentation to the 
industry and faced the task of finding 
the least common denominator which 
would win the support of the majority 
of our member companies. 

In June 1944 a group of some 50 gas 
industry executives met at Chicago in 
all day session to present their views on 
the most pressing needs of the industry. 
One group proposed a program involv- 
ing the expenditure of $3 million annu- 
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ally for promotion, advertising and te 
search. Another group felt that a 
amount of 214, million dollars should be 
spent annually on a national radio and 
advertising program alone. Still another 
felt that gas production research should 
take precedence over all else and should 
be financed to the extent of at least $1 
million per year. One can readily appre. 
ciate that this group represented techni- 
cally-minded executives who felt that 
the manufactured gas industry had noth 
ing to promote or advertise until it had 
developed lower cost gas production 
processes. 

It is everlastingly to the credit of the 
gas industry that this group of exem- 
tives reconciled their views and devel- 
oped a joint conclusion to which they 
pledged their support for the good of 
the industry as a whole. The recom 
mended program involved total expendi- 
tures of $1,400,000 per year for a three- 
year period: $800,000 for advertising, 
or double the then current program; 
$200,000 for promotion, or quadruple 
the previous expenditures for such pur 
poses; and $600,000 for research, a sub 
stantial increase over prior expenditures. 

Subsequent developments are past his 
tory. Suffice to say that the program was 
launched on this basis and received the 
widespread support of the  industy 
which subscribed its full share of the 
total fund for the first year in a 90-day 
period. A small share of the fund allo 
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ated to manufacturers was worked out 
ubsequently on a modified basis. 

One particular statement made by the 
frst Plan Committee, of which I had 
the honor to be chairman, is fully as 
valid today as it was in 1944: 

“The future of the gas industry is in 
its own hands. What that future may be 
depends to a large extent upon the ini- 
tiative, intelligence and effort which the 
industry exerts in its own behalf. Rising 
costs and aggressive competition have 
created problems which require immedi- 
ate and effective action. The industry 
must unite in a determined effort to im- 
prove the economics of its operations 
and to promote its business so that the 
possibilities of gas service may be real- 
ized to the fullest extent and the position 
of the gas industry may be strengthened 
as an important factor in our social and 
industrial structure. Such action on the 
part of the industry will not only pre- 
seve and extend its markets but will 
have a direct bearing on the ability of 
the industry to attract mew capital on 
more favorable terms in the future than 
have prevailed in the recent past. 

“It is obvious that financial interests 
are attracted by the securities of those in- 
dustrtes which show a progressive spirit 
and which continually safeguard their 
future through substantial expenditures 
for research and aggressive promotional 
effort. It is essential, therefore, that the 
gas industry in its own self-interest dem- 
onstrate its faith in the future of its busi- 
ness by appropriating adequate funds for 
research and promotional development.” 

This is the basis on which the industry 
supported the plan during its first three 
yeats of operation and on which it has 
continued to support a modified plan 
since that time. Administration of that 
plan has been in the hands of highly 
capable industry committees. The funds 
have been handled with extreme care 
and unusual foresight. They have been 
allocated to those activities which would 
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bring the most immediate benefits to the 
greatest number of member companies. 

The present PAR Committee, which 
took over at the end of the first three 
years under the stimulating leadership 
of Robert A. Hornby, San Francisco, has 
refined the administrative techniques of 
the early years and has carried on a 
highly effective program at a somewhat 
higher annual rate of expenditure. This 
increased rate of expenditure reflects 
chiefly the carry-over of funds unex- 





Mr. Acker speaks with the authority gained as 
first chairman of the Association’s PAR Committee 


pended during the original three-year pe- 
riod and the growth in total sub- 
scriptions reflecting the increased total 
revenues of the industry. Over-all per- 
formance to date has been an important 
factor in the improved position of the 
gas industry. I am confident that this 
great cooperative undertaking of the gas 
industry will continue to produce sub- 
stantial results. 


Now to review some of the high points 
of experience to date and show how they 
are related to the future of the gas busi- 
ness. Looking first at the research field, 
here is a further quote from the original 
presentation of the Plan Committee: 

“Research is the life blood of prog- 
ress. The great industries of this country, 
some of which are the direct competitors 
of the gas industry, appropriate millions 
of dollars annually for the development 
of new and improved products and proc- 
esses. The expenditures of the gas in- 
dustry for these purposes have been neg- 
ligible by comparison. The prospective 
competition of the postwar period de- 
mands that the industry adopt a long- 
range program of fundamental research 
looking to the development of improved 
technical processes and more efficient, 
convenient and reliable appliances for 
the use of its customers. 

“Research is the greatest single need 
of the gas industry today. It stimulates 
progress and provides protection to the 
basic economics of our business. In a 
changing world we cannot stand still nor 
depend on the accomplishments of the 
past. We must prepare immediately for 
the intense competition of the postwar 
world and insure the maintenance of the 
position of gas as the ideal fuel.” 

These were not empty pronounce- 
ments—they were concerned with the 
most fundamental needs of our business. 
I take pride in the fact that our industry 
recognized such needs and provided 
funds for research in spite of the fact 
that they could not hope for tangible 
returns for a considerable period of time. 

One of the most important recent 
problems of the industry, affecting both 
the manufactured and natural gas sec- 
tions, has been the production of peak 
load gas. It was clearly indicated that 
this was the first major project to be 
undertaken by the Gas Production Re- 
search Committee. As a result of their 
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efforts, two highly promising production 
processes have been developed—cata- 
lytic reforming and regenerative high 
Btu oil gas. 

Catalytic reforming converts hydro- 
carbons—natural gas, for example—into 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen through 
the use of a heated catalyst bed. Al- 
though originally developed as a peak 
load process, this operation is ideal as a 
base load process for localities supplying 
natural and manufactured gas mixtures. 
As now commercially developed, the 
process makes possible low investment 
and labor costs and permits continuous 
and largely automatic production in 
small plant units, if desired, which can be 
located at strategic points to relieve peak 
load conditions in distribution systems. 

Five commercial installations have al- 
ready been made: two in Long Island 
Lighting Company’s system and others at 
Reading, Allentown, and Harrisburg, Pa. 

The second major development is the 
Hall high Btu process which involves 
the manufacture of low-cost gas from 
the heavier high carbon oils. Considera- 
ble interest has been shown in this proc- 
ess both here and abroad and several 
new installations are now being made. 

A collateral project, mixed gas re- 
search, is of particular importance at 
this time when it is necessary in some in- 
stances to mix several different gases to 
meet peak load requirements. Four prac- 
tical reports have been issued indicating 
interchangeability of some 30 supple- 
mental gases with the normal base load 
gases of the industry. 

In the field of natural gas, timely re- 
search is being conducted under the 
Technical and Research Committee of 
the Natural Gas Department on such 
matters as the improvement pipeline 
flow formulae, the removal of nitrogen 
for the upgrading of gas from certain 
fields, the prevention of hydrate stop- 
page and the factors included in the 
control of natural gas condensate wells. 
Interesting work is also being conducted 
on several phases of metering. 

Contributions to PAR make possible 
the fundamental research required for 
the protection of the gas business. The 
greatest fear of the PAR Committee is 
that contributors may become impatient 
for results, not realizing that while solu- 
tions may come slowly at first they will 
come with increasing rapidity as the long 
and tedious basic research gives way to 
practical demonstration of results. 

The utilization research field which 
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involves both domestic and industrial 
and commercial research projects is in- 
tended to fortify and extend the use of 
gas by developing basic technical knowl- 
edge of our product and its application, 
and to create a sound technical founda- 
tion for the improvement of gas appli- 
ances. Industrial and commercial gas re- 
search was begun in 1927 and domestic 
gas research in 1935. Since 1945, how- 
ever, all utilization research has been 
conducted under the PAR Plan. 

Under this type of research we have 
analyzed the technical features of every 
functional part of our utilization equip- 
ment, including ranges, water heaters, 
house heaters and other types of appli- 
ances. Research work involves thorough 
studies of all conditions of appliance use 
and the development of reliable techni- 
cal data to improve such conditions and 
to meet new trends in building design 
and living habits. The work is directed 
to the principal factors which affect sat- 
isfactory performance of gas appliances 
—ignition, combustion and heat trans- 
fer, and the venting or disposal of the 
products of combustion. Technical 
phases of these problems have been 
thoroughly analyzed and bracketed and 
the indicated research work is under 
way or definitely projected. 


Capable hands 

Results of the utilization research pro- 
gram are constantly being made avail- 
able to all manufacturers who may be 
expected to take full advantage of the 
technical data provided, in the design of 
new appliances. The work is in capable 
hands and gas men can look forward 
to continued improvement in the utiliza- 
tion equipment available to the indus- 
try and its customers. 

So much for research. Now to review 
briefly the promotional and advertising 
features of the plan. 

For many years we have struggled to 
attain mechanical perfection in the tech- 
nical phases of our business. Remark- 
able contributions had been made 
toward the attainment of that goal. You 
have produced what we proudly call 
“the perfect fuel.” In spite of this, 
broadminded members of a service in- 
dustry should agree with the statement 
that “production and distribution can 
no longer be regarded as an end in 
themselves.” 

We are part of a business enterprise 
which must stand or fall on the profit- 
able sale of our product and the good 





will secured from our customets, We 
can no longer depend upon the fact tha 
we are a so-called “monopoly” in oy, 
field. We are faced with intelligent and 
aggressive competition from other fuels 
which are constantly being improved jp 
quality and utilization techniques. 

Under the circumstances, it is jm. 
portant to every member of our industry 
that this competition be met head op 
and that we maintain the initiative 
which is ours for the moment. This ip. 
volves full use of the modern tools of 
advertising and promotion. We have a 
fertile field in which to work, for no 
matter how proud we may be of the 
engineering and operating job which we 
have done to date, the fact remains that 
large numbers of our customers cannot 
enjoy the good service which we pro 
vide because they have not been supplied 
with efficient, modern appliances. 

In the case of gas ranges alone, more 
than half of our customers are using 
ranges which are absolutely incapable of 
interpreting the good service which pro- 
vided into satisfactory and efficient per- 
formance. Of the 25 million gas ranges 
in service, only 25 percent are less than 
five years old; 50 percent are over ten 
years old and 25 percent are more than 
15 years old. Though to a lesser extent, 
this condition also applies in the case 
of other appliances, it is apparent that 
there is a vast field in which to work to 
improve the utilization of our product. 

This situation is clearly recognized in 
the operation of the PAR program. In- 
asmuch as the gas industry has no large 
manufacturers comparable to those of 
the electric industry who with their own 
funds carry on sustained programs of 
advertising, promotion and research, it 
seems obvious that American Gas Asso 
ciation is the logical agency through 
which funds of member companies cat 
be pooled and their efforts combined ina 
united program to meet the competition 
of other industries at the national level. 

It is estimated that the gas companits 
of the country normally spend over $25 
million a year and that manufacturets 
spend an additional $5-$6 million a yeat 
in promoting the sale of gas equipment. 
The PAR Plan provides $1 million 
year for advertising and promotional 
activities. Of this amount $800,000 is 
allocated to national magazine adver 
tising and $200,000 to general promo 
tional work. While these expenditures 
may appear small by comparison with 
the direct ex- (Continued on page 41) 
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Talks with local civic leaders 


helped this utility to tell rts story 


Public relations case history 





t is an interesting paradox that good 
public relations are being maintained 

by many companies which do not rec- 

ognize and label their actions as such. 

Formal recognition of public rela- 
tions as a conscious function of manage- 
ment has, of necessity, developed fastest 
and with greatest conviction in busi- 
nesses close to the public, like the gas in- 
dustry. An interesting case history, com- 
plete with novel overtones, is provided 
by a young gas transmission company 
whose experiences are applicable to any 
tility that contemplates an expansion, 
rate adjustments, changes in service of 
corporate organization. 

Why did a newly-organized company, 
faced by an arduous schedule of financ- 
ing, FPC hearings, purchasing, construc- 
tion, personnel and plant expansion, 
make public relations a first order of 
business instead of waiting until its or- 
ganizational structure was complete? 





Material for this article was gathered with the 
help of John Kirtley, Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., and Winsor H. Watson, Jr., Paul Kolton, 
oss McKee, Newell-Emmett Company. 
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What are the results of this realistic 
policy ? 

Texas Gas Transmission Corp., Ow- 
ensboro, Ky., was formed in March 
1948 by the merger of two well-estab- 
lished operating companies which sold 
gas at wholesale in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, In- 
diana and Illinois. One year later the 
company began construction of an 800- 
mile, 26-inch pipeline from Texas to 
Ohio, which is scheduled to be in serv- 
ice by the end of this year. By next 
year the entire system will have a daily 
delivery capacity of about 660 million 
cubic feet through more than 2,300 
miles of pipe. 

In February 1948, the month before 
the merger, management of the amalga- 
mated company faced a busy period. At 
that time, J. H. Hillman, Jr. chairman 
of the board and president, W. T. Stev- 
enson, executive vice-president, and their 
associates, were faced with the tasks of 
effecting the merger; obtaining con- 
tracts for gas supplies, pipe, and other 
equipment; securing bank loans and 


completing other financing arrangements 
for the project; getting FPC approval 
for the proposed construction; and tak- 
ing care of the other elements of a major 
expansion program. 

At the same time, the management 
had to face the fact that its existing 
system capacity was only 50 billion cubic 
feet of gas a year at a time when all gas 
utilities were beset by serious shortages. 

During that preparatory month in 
1948, the company retained Newell- 
Emmett, a New York agency specializ- 
ing in public relations, advertising, fi- 
nancial and community relations. The 
executive vice-president of the transmis- 
sion firm undertook the responsibility 
of relating public relations to the daily 
activities of his company. The result 
was an effective “packaged” operation 
including expert counsel and a compre- 
hensive public-relations advertising ef- 
fort. Later in 1948, an experienced pub- 
lic and employee relations director was 
hired. 

From the initiation of the program, 
strenuous efforts were made to tell all 
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interested groups about the progress of 
the merger, securities sales, construction, 
and so forth. Readable, detailed and 
graphic information was presented to 
the publics concerned under a consistent 
communications program. 

Rather than keep gas suppliers in- 
formed of progress on the new pipeline 
by a dry report or bare facts, the com- 
pany introduced an _ internal-external 
newspaper, “Pipeline Progress.” The 
publication was printed on coated stock 
with pictures, biographies, feature arti- 
cles, editorials, financial information, 
drawings, and construction progress ac- 
counts, and proved highly successful. 

Today, “Pipeline Progress” is mailed 


to gas suppliers, stockholders, em- 
ployees, editors, investment people, and 
others who have requested regular 


copies. Its name and format are adapted 
for regular newspaper advertisements, 
special reports to insurance companies 
and other executives, and for a recent 
40-page book on company organization 
and personnel. 

Now for a look at the general prob- 
lems and the steps that have been taken 
to meet them: 


Stockholder relations 


The merger required a solicitation of 
proxies. It also called for educating ex- 
isting and prospective stockholders on 
the conditions and development of their 
corporation. In addition, financial writ- 
ers and editors, investment advisers, 
and the financial community had to be 
kept informed. 

The first quick step was to convert a 
long, factual solicitation of proxies for 
the merger into an attractive ‘Report to 
Stockholders’”’ as a source booklet until 
the first annual report was issued the 
following year. This report introduced 
Texas Gas to the entire financial com- 
munity. 

The acquaintance was renewed through 
regular issues of “Pipeline Progress” 
and periodic factual reports prepared for 
the press. In addition: 


(1) When the all-important FPC 
hearings were in progress in Washing- 
ton last winter a company public rela- 
tions representative was present from 
time to time to digest testimony for the 
firm's newspaper, to help reporters, and 
prepare and issue news releases on sig- 
nificant developments. 

(2) For the convenience of security 
analysts, a complete record of testimony 
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and exhibits of the FPC hearings was 
made available in a New York office. 

(3) When FPC approval was re- 
ceived on the evening of March 30, 
1949, permitting the company to move 
ahead with its construction program, a 
near-record was set in getting the news 
to stockholders in the first annual re- 
port. This was mailed on Monday, 
April 4, 1949. 

(4) The 1949 annual meeting was 
held in New York City to enable indi- 
vidual and institutional stockholders to 
ask questions during the most important 
phase of the company’s growth. 

(5) On the twentieth anniversary of 
the merged companies, a factual anniver- 
sary advertisement was inserted in the 
major financial newspapers and in large 
cities in the service areas. The advertise- 
ment pointed out that Texas Gas was a 
new company in name only, as its op- 
erating divisions had behind them two 
decades of natural gas service. 

During the winter, of 1948-49, the 
public relations program was balanced 
between stockholder and gas-consumer 
relations at a time when utilities and 
customers alike feared a repetition of 
gas shortages. 

The company’s first move to meet pos- 
sible consumer hardships during the 
1948-49 winter was a combination ad- 
vertising and publicity campaign to en- 
list consumer aid in saving gas. Colorful 
“Save Gas’ cartoon billboards, signed 
by utility company customers, were 
posted in key cities throughout the serv- 
ice area. A complete “Save Gas” bro- 
chure, for use in the event of a threat- 
ened gas shortage, was prepared with 
radio spots, feature stories, house organ 
material for interruptible customers, 
newspaper editorial ideas, photographs 
and window posters. This material was 
discussed at the home offices of utility 
customers and left with an officer of 
each company. 

Later, local cities showed such in- 
tense interest in getting gas supplies 
from the new pipeline project that the 
FPC hearings became an important news 
source for Washington press bureaus. 
Aware of this demand, the company 
kept newsmen up-to-date on testimony 
and opinions affecting their hometown 
audiences. 

When actual construction began on 
the 800-mile Texas-Ohio line, Texas 
Gas turned its attention to relations with 
local cities along the right-of-way. It is 
almost axiomatic that understanding 





communities can be actively helpful jg 
the operations of a pipeline system, 
The company decided to run monthly 
advertisements in every small news 
paper within eight miles of the righy. 
of-way. The series was based on the 
format of ‘Pipeline Progress” and cop. 
tained offers to send regular issues of 
the company publication to anyone te. 
questing them. The advertisements were 
also localized; the name of each county 
was displayed prominently, necessitat. 
ing 77 type changes for every monthly 
insertion. Copy stressed news and ip. 
teresting feature information about con. 
struction along the pipeline route. 


Personal visits 


Before the first advertisement was 
published, representatives of the com. 
pany and the agency paid a personal 
visit to every editor to tell him about 
the new pipeline through his area, to 
answer his questions about the project 
and to learn of any local situations that 
could cause misunderstanding. These 
visits resulted in close liaison with local 
newsmen—an accomplishment of tre. 


-mendous value. 


A remarkably complete diary of the 
trip provided a permanent record of 
the attitudes, questions and problems 
raised by on-the-line editors. Some of 
the interesting items revealed by this 
record are: 


(1) Because they had been receiving 
periodic information from the company, 
local editors were surprisingly well-in- 
formed about the pipeline project. They 
raised many questions concerning sup- 
plies, service, the construction time table, 
etc. Discussions of these matters with 
Texas Gas representatives impressed 
editors with the fact that the company 
was an important element to be com 
sidered in matters of local importance. 
The interviews also enabled the com- 
pany to better appreciate the needs and 
requirements of small-town newspapets. 

(2) Editors liked the public relations 
character of the advertising campaiga, 
which has nothing to sell and has no 
purpose beyond satisfying the curiosity 
of communities along the path of con 
struction. 

(3) Editors were almost unanimous 
in their request for regular news feature 
stories and mats for use during the com 
struction period. 

(4) Editors felt that localizing the 
advertisements was an unusual and valu- 
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1 
il jg | able approach, adding greatly to reader- 
; 
ithly 6s) Personal interviews resulted in 
ews. | aknowledge and understanding of mu- 
ight. § wal problems that will be valuable in 
the | the future. 
con. Through its advertising agency, the 
sof | company also maintains a friendly pub- . 
» te. | lic relations approach to these editors in 
were | its media contacts. The agency produc- 
uunty J tion and media departments go out of — 
Sita. | their way to simplify the country editor's ai. 
ithly | job of handling the advertisements; =: 
in | they give him whatever advantage is 
con- possible in questions of insertion sched- 
ules, billings, etc. 
Recently, a drive was initiated to pin- 
point the on-line public relations pro- 
gram still further. An innovation in the 
was | gas industry was the addition of three oe 
om. | soil conservationists and a staff of more = 
onal § than 50 men to the pipeline department = 
bout § staff to help individual landowners on Sie 
, to | the right-of-way with problems of ero- 
ject J sion, soil fertility and crop rotation. 
that The soil conservationists are, in fact, 
hese {public relations men for Texas Gas. A ig 
local f description of the work they do has 
tre: § been compiled in an informative book- 
let now being printed that will be dis- H 
te tributed to about 9,000 landowners on GAS EeniSearion i 
the right-of-way. 3 
ems Organizing an enlarged operating i 
of firm and maintaining good employee 
this J morale were two major problems that 
faced the company. tie cn ae een en Om > 
ving John Kirtley, as employee relations ; $ TEXAS retin ! 
any, f director, undertook the task of job , gas : : 
-in- classification, union negotiation, and j 
hey 7 7 personnel procedures, while News and feature information about construction along the pipeline route was stressed in these 
sup his department helped find men and advertisements which were run in every small newspaper within eight miles of the right-of-way : 
ble, § ~women to fill new jobs in the expand- 
me  spanpenugtioen liar oe he specifically on construction progress. Texas Gas seven-state area as the ideal a] 
any | partment heads in drawing up lines of As construction nears completion and region for decentralization by specified : 
‘on- | organization and responsibility for the the pipeline starts to deliver gas, the industries. It will call for close relations ; 
nce. [| entire company. company is giving more attention to with cities, chambers of commerce, and i 
om- This fall, a 40-page booklet showed sales contracts, to its utility customers’ other civic groups representing the peo- ; 
and each employee the specific funtion and sales situations, and to development of ple who live in the area. ‘ 
ef. responsibility of all departments within the area in which it operates. Now un- This brings the case history up to 
ions § the company. Contents were built der preparation is a two-reel, twenty- date. Standard approaches and new pub- 
ign, around pictures and short biographies minute color film to impress on industry lic relations procedures ate constantly i 
no of over 100 personnel ranging from the advantages of moving plants to the being tried and tested, so that no prob- ' 
sity chairman of the board to foreman. “Big River’ area which Texas Gas lem, large or small, will catch com- 
‘on During the entire period of construc- serves. pany management unprepared. 
tion another modification of a legal The film will be prepared in two None of the public relations prob- 
ous document was published each month for versions; one a sales film, the other for lems encountered are entirely new, but 
fue § mailing to insurance companies, invest- educational purposes to be used by they were new to the company. They are li 
‘on- ment concerns, utility customers and schools and universities, etc. The film all problems which have to be faced re- i 
other groups. Using the “Pipeline Prog- _ will call for close cooperation with other _ peatedly by other utilities in this period 
the tess” format, an “interim’’ newspaper companies, state agencies, banks, and when public good will must keep pace 
alu- & was printed in two colors to report utilities interested in developing the with a rapidly expanding gas industry. 
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The gas industry overseas 








By EDWARD J. TUCKER 


Vice-President & General Manager 
The Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


t was a fortunate circumstance for me 
this past summer that during the time 
I selected to visit niy native land, which 
I had not seen in 43 years, two important 
meetings of the gas industry took place 


Presented on October 17, 1949 before Manufactured 
Gas Department session during A. G. A. convention 
in Chicago. 
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in London. One, the eighty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers of Great Britain, the other which 
followed immediately, the fourth con- 
ference of the International Gas Union. 

The Institution of Gas Engineers of 
Great Britain has a membership of 
around 2,350 individuals. Its main ob- 
jective is the promotion of engineering 
science as applied to the gas industry, 
and for that purpose it requires the at- 
tainment of a high standard of technical 
training or experience in all applicants 
for membership. 

Attendance at the opening session on 
Monday afternoon was around 800. The 


president’s welcome to overseas visitors 
was replied to, on behalf of the new 
world, by Major Alexander Forward, 
an Honorary Member of the Institution. 
There are, of course, a number of Ameri- 
can and Canadian members. 

In his address to the Institution, the 
president, Edward Crowther, chairman 
of the Northern Gas Board and also 4 
visitor to our convention in 1946, dealt 
with such subjects as the change to pub 
lic ownership of the British gas industry, 
the place of the Institution in the new 
order, the high cost of new construction, 
the problem of meeting peak loads, and 
the need of more coordination in re 
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4Conditions in nationalized gas industries abroad are reported firsthand 


search work. The last three items have a 
familiar ring to them. 

The two principal papers placed be- 
fore the meeting dealt virtually with the 
same subject. The first was entitled— 
“Peak-load Problems in the United 
States,” by R. W. Hendee, president, 
American Gas Association. The second 
paper was entitled, “A Background to 
Some Economic Problems in the Gas In- 
dustry,” by D. G. Rose, coke manager, 
North Thames Gas Board. In it the au- 
thor discussed variations in gas send-out, 
load factor, and the relationship be- 
tween daily gas send-out and atmospheric 
temperature. 

It was interesting to note that the 
prime operating problem common to the 
gas industries on both sides of the At- 
lantic is the meeting of peak loads. 

My visit enabled me to learn that both 
the quality and extent of the technical 
and research work undertaken by the 
Institution reach a high level. The an- 
nual budget of the Gas Research Board 
amounts to about £60,000, and is raised 
by voluntary levy on the gas undertak- 
ings. As in the United States, research 
work in Great Britain is greatly supple- 
mented by manufacturers and suppliers 
to the industry. Future programs, how- 
ever, will be in the hands of the Gas 
Council under the new nationalization 
scheme. 

In Great Britain, and indeed the same 
is true of the United States, much re- 
mains to be done by way of interpreting 
the significance of results of research 
work to the engincers, operating men, 
and executives of the gas industry. 

Of equal interest with the Institution 
Meeting was the Fourth Conference of 
the International Gas Union, June 15- 
18. This conference was the first to be 
held since 1937. The next one will be 
held in Brussels in 1952. 

Membership of the International Gas 
Union is composed of the national gas 
associations of the various countries. 
American Gas Association, being a mem- 
ber and an active participant in the for- 
mation of the Union, was represented at 
this year’s conference by President Hen- 
dee. Additional representation was ef- 
fected by the presence in Europe of 
Alexander Forward, formerly managing 
director of A. G. A., who is a vice- 
president of the International Gas Un- 
ion. I represented the Canadian Gas As- 
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sociation of which I am a past-president. 

Thirteen countries of Europe were 
represented, as well as Australia, United 
States and Canada. Proceedings were bi- 
lingual in character, being conducted in 
both the French and English languages 
by means of interpreters. 

Subjects discussed ranged over a wide 
field. An interesting paper was pre- 
sented by the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers on “Maintaining a Supply in 
Times of Gas Shortage,” which described 
the ways and means adopted in large 
cities when major interferences in the 
supply of gas such as bomb damage and 
consequent flooding of mains threatened 
the entire supply. 

Papers on research were presented by 
France, Great Britain, and United States; 
on technical training by France and 
Great Britain; on peak loads by France 
and Great Britain; on other subjects by 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Switzerland. 

Some regret was expressed privately 
that a paper on education was not pre- 
sented by the United States, where it was 
agreed that technical education occupies 
a mofe prominent position than else- 
where. 

It is very difficult to secure complete 
statistical information covering the gas 
industry in Europe. Statistics for 16 
countries have been compiled, but for 
the eight remaining countries, mostly 
the Balkans and Russia, no figures are 
available. 

The population of the countries dealt 
with exceeds 323 millions and the cus- 
tomers served number some 33 millions. 
The ratio of customers to population is 
one to 9.8; gas sales per mile of main 
per year equal 4,876 Mcf; customers per 
mile of main number 176; and gas sales 
per customer per year amount to 27,880 
cubic feet. 

It is well known that the gas industry 
in Great Britain was nationalized in May 
of this year. The word “‘nationalization” 
means the conversion of an industry or 
service into national property. To put 
it another way, ownership is transferred 
from the hands of private enterprise into 
the hands of the government. The sub- 
ject of nationalization was prominently 
in the minds of the members of the In- 
stitution and formed the principal topic 
of conversation. 

The passing of the ‘Gas Act” on July 


30, 1948, marked the completion of acts 
by which the fuel industries of Great 
Britain were transferred to public owner- 
ship. The Coal Industry Nationalization 
Act was passed in 1946, and the Elec- 
tricity Act in 1947. 

Public ownership of the gas industry 
is rather far advanced in Europe. The 
gas industries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
France, and now Great Britain, have 
been nationalized, and in other coun- 
tries such as Holland, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland, by far the larger num- 
ber of gas works ate owned by the local 
municipal authorities. 

Prior to nationalization, the gas in- 
dustry in Great Britain consisted of 
1,018 plants of which 275 were owned 
by municipal authorities. Responsibility 
for conducting the gas industry now 
rests on a Gas Council and 12 Area Gas 
Boards. 

The ‘Gas Act’’ sets forth the machin- 
ery by which the gas industry was taken 
over to be operated as a state-owned or- 
ganization. Virtually all private and pub- 
lic legislation formerly applicable to the 
gas industry has been repealed and a 
new code established by which the in- 
dustry will be governed. The code covers, 
among other matters, regulations con- 
cerning quality of gas, calorific value, gas 
and meter testing, laying of mains, etc. 

The main governing body is the Gas 
Council which consists of a chairman, 
deputy chairman and the 12 chairmen 
ct the Area Boards, a total membership 
of 14. 

It is the function of the Gas Council 
to promote and assist the efficient exer- 
cise and performance by the Area Boards 
of their functions, and to advise the 
Minister of Fuel and Power on the gas 
industry and matters relating thereto. 

Duty of the 12 Area Gas Boards is 
to develop and maintain an efficient co- 
ordinat<d and economical system of gas 
supply within the territorial limits of their 
rcspective areas. These areas vary in size 
and population while the number of for- 
mer gas companies in the area range 
from 12 in the North Thames (London) 
area, to 190 in the Scottish area. 

The Act provides that either the chair- 
man or the deputy chairman of an Area 
Board must be a person having had ex- 
perience of and shown capacity in gas 
supply. The actual appointments made 
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to date include seven chairmen and ten 
deputy chairmen who have previously 
established themselves as leaders of the 
gas industry. A provision in the Act bars 
members of Parliament from being ap- 
pointed to the Gas Council or to an 
Area Board. 

Each area contains an established Gas 
Consultative Council consisting of from 
20 to 30 members charged with the duty 
of considering any matter affecting the 
supply of gas in its area and to advise 
the Area Board of its conclusions. These 
are honorary bodies appointed to a large 
extent from among city and councy 
councillors. 

Subject to directives by the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power on matters of na- 
tional policy and interest, Area Boards 
are virtually independent and autono- 
mous bodies with full operational au- 
thority. In financial matters, however, 
each board is compelled under the Gas 
Act to operate so that the revenues are 
not less than sufficient to meet the out- 
goings properly chargeable to revenue 
taking one year with another, and to 
provide for a reserve fund and annual 
payments to the Gas Council. 

Each Area Board is empowered to fix 
its own gas rates. Already within six 
months of the vesting date of May 1, 
increases in the price of gas have been 
announced in nearly all areas. Among 
the reasons given for these increases are: 

(a) Increased cost of coal; 

(b) Operating losses of old under- 
takings regarding which no attempt had 
been made to remedy because of the im- 
minence of nationalization ; 

(c) Wartime arrears of maintenance of 
plants deferred or not made good by un- 
dertakings anticipating nationalization ; 

(d) Depreciation charges must be 
made by the Board ; 

(e) That payments must be made to 
the Gas Council for various purposes. 

As compensation to the former own- 
ers, the government created and issued 
British gas stock bearing interest at 
three per cent due 1990/1995. The Gas 
Act provides in lengthy detail the man- 
ner of ascertaining the amounts to be 
paid to the holders of securities and 
others for their properties and provision 
is made for appeal. 

Recently, however, considerable dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed by many 
former owners for the reason that be- 
fore all the British gas stock had been 
issued its market value had depreciated. 

Now consider the position of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers and District 
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Associations under public ownership. 
These organizations parallel A. G. A. 
and state associations in this country. 

The Institution throughout its life 
has remained strictly a professional 
and technical body, and under the new 
order will probably serve as a forum 
for technical discussion, and as a 
medium of consultation. As to the dis- 
trict association, undoubtedly some 
limit to the topics of discussion seems 
inevitable. Freedom to discuss matters 
relating to the technical side will not 
likely be curtailed, but discussion of 
managerial and commercial policies 
would seem to have no place in their 
proceedings as all such matters will be 
decided by the Area Board. 

Support of these organizations, fi- 
nancially and otherwise, by the Gas 
Council and Area Boards will likely 
continue as in the past for some time. 

Particularly interesting from our 
point of view is the position of the in- 
dividual in a nationalized industry. 

With so many personally affected in 
their positions, it is natural that some 
concern should be felt by the authori- 
ties about the attitude of the rank 
and file of the gas industry toward 
their prospects under the “new order”. 
This concern was disclosed when the 
chairman of the Gas Council, Sir 
Edgar Sylvester, a former governor of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company of 
London, in his first official speech be- 
fore the Institution of Gas Engineers 
selected as his subject, “Nationaliza- 
tion and the Individual,’ a subject 
which he believed, as time goes by, 
must become vital not only for the gas 
industry but for the country at large. 


Organization changed 


“The gas industry,” he stated, “has 
been developed over a long period by 
individuals, mostly engineers, control- 
ling a large number of separate units. 
Now the whole organization of the in- 
dustry has been changed. In place of 
the thousand or so separate gas under- 
takings there are 12 Area Boards 
which together with the Gas Council 
form the administrative units of the in- 
dustry. But this change,” he asserted, 
“need not involve the suppression of 
initiative and individual effort. Indeed, 
it would be a tragedy if it were to 
have the effect of making those em- 
ployed in the gas industry sit back 
and wait to be told what to do.” 

He declared that: ‘Every individual 





in the industry, whatever his job, 
should be conscious that he is engaged 
on a work of national importance ang 
that he is making a contributiog 
towards the comfort and well-being 
of the whole community.” 

It is too early to say whether the re. 
moval of the incentive which comes from 
private enterprise will produce a spirit 
of apathy and indifference in the individ. 
uals of the industry, or whether the 
clarion call to national service will jp. 
spire them to work for the advancement 
and promotion of a state-owned gas in. 
dustry with the same zeal as they ex. 
hibited under private ownership. 

In 1939 a group on political and 
economic planning published a report 
on the gas industry and advocated a 
general scheme of national and re. 
gional organization quite similar to 
the one now adopted by the state, 
However, in that report it was assumed 
that the plan of coordination would 
come from within the gas industry 
and not be imposed by the state. 

Whether voluntary action at that 
time on the part of the British gas in. 
dustry would have prevented national. 
ization by the government ten years 
later, it is difficult to say. 

Events mock human expectations! 

We should not assume that na 
tionalization of the gas industry in 
France and England will result in con- 
fusion, inefficiency, and higher costs. 
The operation of the gas industry in 
those two countries where the industry 
had its birth is for the most part still 
in the hands of experienced men. The 
working out in both countries of 
schemes of integration of gas works 
and distribution systems resulting 
from nationalization will not only be 
extremely interesting, but well worth 
following from a technical standpoint. 

Quite often the result of a trip 
away from home is to make one more 
contented with the local scene. The 
record of the American gas industry 
for the past ten years is quite suff- 
cient to justify one’s enthusiasm for it. 
Although the business of public gas 
supply in America is over 130 years 
old its period of greatest growth is 
still ahead of it. During the next four 
years it is forecast by reliable authority 
that construction expenditures will 
aggregate almost $2.8 billion. 

It’s a good industry to come home to, 
for it presents an example of public 
service, private initiative and enterprise 
not excelled anywhere in the world. 
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One day's collection of old stoves in Fall River, Mass.—one of many such piles reported throughout the country under the Old Stove Round Up campaign 


Round Up results pouring in 
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os ountains of 
a PAR activity Mer stoves 
are accumulating 


in every section of the country as dra- 
matic proof of the impetus attained by 
the gas industry's powerful Old Stove 
Round Up. The drive is expected to gain 
momentum during the early part of 1950 
and reach a sustained peak next fall. 

Highlights of Round Up develop- 
ments are indicated by. the following 
summaty of local tie-in activities by 
five companies, selected at random: 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Tremendous interest 
in the Old Stove Round Up has been 
generated in Cincinnati. Each metropoli- 
tan daily newspaper in the city is coop- 
erating and sponsoring its own Round 
Up contest. 

Under a “Pot Luck Contest” spon- 
sored by Cincinnati Times-Star, readers 
were urged to clip a coupon and bring 
it to the Old Stove Round Up display 
at the gas company. Sixteen thousand 
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coupon clippers received the privilege 
of reaching into a large pot to select a 
picture of one of 27 gas ranges on dis- 
play. Each person then looked for the 
name of: the range on the picture and 
for the burner which was stamped “‘pot 
luck.” A pot on this burner was un- 
covered and the coupon holder received 
the prize enclosed which ranged from a 
ham to a Gas Has Got It balloon. At 
the end of the contest, all the coupons 
were placed in another pot for a “Jack 
Pot Prize’”"—a new gas range. 

The “Chuck Wagon Contest’ spon- 
sored by The Cincinnati Post encouraged 
youngsters from six to 12 to build chuck 
wagons with “Old Stove Round Up” 
inscribed on one of the sides. The mod- 
els were entered in the contest and each 
entrant received an Old Stove Round 
Up hat and bandanna. First prize was a 
pony and western outfit for the boy and 
a new gas range for his mother. Thou- 
sands of children examined the large 
chuck wagon on display at the gas com- 


pany while their mothers looked over 
shiny new gas ranges. 

An “Old Stove Contest’ run by The 
Cincinnati Enquirer offered a new gas 
range for the oldest stove turned in. 
Entry blanks were run three times a week 
during the entire campaign. 

Gas company officials estimate that 
125,000 persons visited their Round Up 
display which has been described as the 
greatest promotion ever held in the 
area. Two full weeks of television 
broadcasts were produced direct from 
the display with programs ranging from 
one hour to two full hours at a time. 
Western radio stars appeared at inter- 
vals. A roping act and a trained horse 
performed in front of the display win- 
dow, drawing large crowds. 

The company tied in with the local 
Community Chest drive by making 
leading solicitors honorary cowboys, 
and presenting them with hats and ban- 
dannas on a radio program which origi- 
nated from the utility’s headquarters. A 
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Round Up active on many fronts 





30,000 persons attending 1949 Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto registered their old stoves 
at this booth sponsored by The Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto. Utility's exhibit was arranged by 
H. R. Garratt, superintendent of domestic sales, and John McLaverty, superintendent of sales promotion 





Cowboy hats add a touch of realism and help these Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Company employees, 
cashiers and others who meet the public, to focus attention on the nationwide Old Stove Round Up 


OLD STOVE) 


Caton ROUND UP 
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One gas range manufacturer's representative staged his own Old Stove Round Up meeting this fall 


when C. E. Longenecker, Sr., converted his barn at Hereford, Pa., into a western setting. Shown above 
are Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Company employees with Sales Manager A. J. Wilmer holding the goat 
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disk jockey performed daily from the 
building lobby on a 75-minute program 
named “The Record Range.” 

Numerous other tie-ins were de. 
veloped to put across the company’s 
mammoth Old Stove Round Up drive. 

Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, 
Massachusetts—This company reports 
that early results of its Round Up drive 
have been “fabulous. We knew it had 
good possibilities but it has exceeded 
our fondest expectations. On _ the 
strength of this success, we are planning 
a series of nationwide promotions next 
year... . Such nationwide activities 
are a definite advantage to the industry 
as a whole.” 

Alabama Gas Corp., Birmingham, 


Alabama—Believes that use of a chuck. 


wagon is particularly effective. Tenta- 
tive plans for the next Round Up pro. 
motion include use of a large float, 
decorated in a western motif, to tour the 
area and distribute giveaway items, play 
cowboy records and show tie-in adver- 
tising where not prohibited by city or- 
dinance. Round Up messages will be 
carried to the public by spotting the 
float in suburban communities for a day 
or two at a time. 

The Dayton Power & Light Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio—A special contest called 
“The Old Stove Round Up” was spon- 
sored by 50 Dayton gas range dealers 
in cooperation with the utility. Purpose 
of the contest was to educate the public 
on the great improvements in the manu- 
facture of modern automatic gas ranges. 

Cash prizes were awarded to sales- 

nen who sold the most new gas ranges 

during the contest. Company spokesmen 
report that ‘‘appliance dealers sold over 
40 percent more gas ranges during the 
period of the contest than in any similar 
period. We were very pleased with the 
results.” 

Union Gas System, Inc., Inde pend- 
ence, Kansas—Use of a covered wagon 
and cowboy regalia created a great deal 
of interest in new gas ranges. 

One official pointed up the planning 
which has made the Round Up success 
ful. “We in the Union Gas System 
found,” he declared, “the advertising 
material and general promotion of the 
American Gas Association very helpful 
in tying in with the national promotion 
of Old Stove Round Up time. In my 
opinion, such promotion developed and 
handled by the American Gas Associa- 
tion is the most effective means of it- 
creasing the sale of gas ranges.” 
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Laboratories research study shows 
basic techniques for efficient operation 


Facts on the gas tood warmer 








2% hile the flex- 
a PAR activity ibility of 
gas as a heat 


source has furthered design of mod- 
em food service equipment, its ad- 
vantages are best realized when the flue 
gas flow pattern is properly controlled. 
Important basic techniques for provid- 
ing proper flow patterns, correct burner 
design and placement, and good venting 
in the design of the gas-fired food 
warmer, are shown in a new publica- 
tion of American Gas Association Lab- 
oratories. 

Research Report No. 1130, ‘Study of 
the Factors Affecting the Application of 
Gas to Counter Appliances (Dry Food 
Warmers)” is the third in a series of 
studies on counter appliances under- 
taken as a PAR Plan activity for the 
Association’s Committee on Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Research. Priced 
at 75 cents a copy, the report comple- 
ments previous studies on gas coffee 
urns and gas steam tables (A. G. A. 
MONTHLY, April 1948 and January 
1949). A fourth research report is be- 
ing prepared on the subject of griddles 
and combination broiler-griddles. 

Designed to maintain food at serving 
temperatures, gas-fired dry food warm- 
ers are a relatively recent addition to 
commercial food processing and servic- 
ing equipment. On casual inspection, 
they resemble steam tables, which serve 
a similar function. 

Dry food warmers differ from steam 
tables chiefly in that hot flue gases are 
employed as a direct transfer medium. 
In gas steam tables, heat is transferred 
from flue gases to water contained in a 
pan beneath the food inserts. A dry 
food warmer, depending for its opera- 
tion on circulation of warm gases 
atound food containers, is particularly 
suited for gas heat since combustion of 
gas results in the production of hot flue 
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gases which may readily be circulated 
within the warming compartments. 

Several types of gas-fired dry food 
warmers are now available. Counter as 
well as floor models, with or without 
storage facilities in the base, are enjoy 
ing increasing acceptance in the indus- 
try. Direct control of food compartment 
temperature provides a means of reduc- 
ing food spoilage. 

In gas-operated dry food warmers, 
burners are usually located beneath the 
warming compartment. Heat available 
from the burner is transferred to the 
warming compartment by convection 
currents and in some cases, by radiation 
from a heat distribution plate. In some 
warmers, the flow of warm air and com- 


SHUTTER 


bustion products within the warming 
compartment is directed by partitions 
and baffles placed above the heat distri- 
bution plate in such a manner as to 
maintain different temperatures in the 
various food containers. 

If good circulation is provided and 
flue gases are held in close contact with 
food containers until they have given up 
their heat, the efficiency of the dry food 
warmer will be high and gas consump- 
tion will be minimized. In designing the 
venting system, baffling can be arranged 
so that full use is made of the heat in 
the flue products by lengthening flue gas 
travel. Care should be taken to provide 
sufficient cross-sectional area to insure 
free flow of flue gases. 
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TYPE 
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Figure 1. Primary air control devices for atmospheric gas burners. Detailed information on suggested 
heat input rates for warmers of various food capacities is included in the A. G. A. report 
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Figure 2. In addition to proper burner design, there is the important factor of burner location. 


Research and experience have shown 
that at least one square inch of venting 
area should be provided for approxi- 
mately each 5,000 Btu input per hour 
to the gas burner. Inadequate venting 
tends to give rise to incomplete combus- 
tion by preventing free escape of the 
flue gases. Too large a venting area per- 
mits hot gases to leave the appliance be- 
fore they have given up their heat. 

Approximately one-half of the air 
necessary to burn the gas properly is 
supplied as primary air—is drawn into 
the burner and mixes with the gas. The 
rest of the air required to complete com- 
bustion is supplied to the flames at the 
point of combustion from the surround- 





ing air and is known as “‘secondary air.” 

In more complex designs it may be 
necessary to employ panels, baffles and 
other shields to direct the inflow of both 
primary and secondary air. The designer 
may provide baffling or aeration plates 
which permit satisfactory performance 
when the appliance is operated in an 
open room or with the storage com- 
partment empty. However, in actual 
service it is entirely possible that the aera- 
tion openings may be blocked when the 
appliance 1s placed against a wall or the 
storage space loaded to capacity. This is 
often the case with enclosed base types. 

Major design factors for burners of 
the conventional drilled port and jet 





Radar oven flunks boiled egg test 





@ If you like your egg boiled don’t try 
it in a radar oven—if you have a radar 
oven and an egg. But if you want the 
egg scrambled, radar can do it—too 
well, 

These and other interesting facts 
have been discovered by researchers 
working with high frequency cooking 
in a radar oven at Cornell University. 
A radar oven that stays cool while it 
cooks is being tested for the U. S. 
Navy at College of Home Economics. 

Kathryn Causey, a research associate, 
said recently she had detected very 
little difference between radar-cooked 
food and that prepared by the usual 
methods as far as palatability, nutritive 
value, weight losses and bacterial count 
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are concerned. 

The researchers also made these ob- 
servations: 

The radar oven will cook a quarter- 
pound frozen meat patty in exactly one 
minute, but will not brown the meat. 

Most vegetables cook satisfactorily 
via radar. 

Potatoes bake through in three or 
four minutes and cannot be distin- 
guished from spuds baked an hour in a 
gas or regular electric range. 

Baked goods such as bread and cake 
are a failure in the radar oven, result- 
ing in a strange loaf of large horizon- 
tal flakes, similar to pie crust flakes. 

An experiment in boiling an egg was 
disastrous. The hen fruit exploded. 


Effect of such location upon burner operation is shown above 


types commonly employea are shown 
the new report. It is;important to note 
that a horizontal mixing tube is pro- 
vided with an adjustable primary air 
shutter and an adjustable gas orifice. 
Consequently, this burner is readily ad- 
justable for use on different gases or 
pressures. 

Air shutter design is illustrated in 
Figure 1. Jet burners, it will be noted, 
employ fixed orifices and fixed primary 
air openings. Consequently, individual 
jets designed for specific applications 
are used in practice. Detailed informa- 
tion on suggested heat input rates for 
warmers of various food capacities, as 
well as over-all burner design, is given 
in the report. 

Like proper burner design, burner lo- 
cation is an important factor. Figure 2 
illustrates the effect of burner location 
upon burner performance. Uniformity 
of heat distribution to maintain the de- 
sired temperature throughout the warm- 
ing compartment, efficient heat transfer, 
and good combustion are the major fac- 
tors involved. 

The importance of providing sturdy 
burner supports which will maintain 
the burners in their proper position can- 
not be over emphasized. Proper burner 
position varies with individual designs 
and operating conditions and can be 
determined best by performance tests. 
In practice, this is best accomplished by 
determining the maintaining rates re 
sulting from various burner positions. 
Details of this procedure are fully pre- 
sented in the new A. G. A. report. 
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At least four major features are 
required for an effective control system 


Importance of internal contro! 








By CARMAN G. BLOUGH 


Director of Research 
American Institute of 
Accountants, New York, N. Y. 


ost business organizations have es- 
M tablished some degree of internal 
control. Many have developed extremely 
effective systems. Too few, however, 
have developed plans and procedures 
for internal control to the full extent of 
its potential usefulness as a practicable 
management technique. 

In the old days, when the ordinary 
business was run by an_ individual 
owner, or by a couple of partners, they 
were able to maintain close contact with 
the affairs of the business. These days, 
even the so-called medium-size business 
organization is apt to be complex and 
widespread. As a result, the owners of 
many businesses can no longer maintain 
any semblance of close contact with the 
operations of the organization. They 
must now delegate much of their au- 
thority for operating the business to 
others. Owners of these businesses, the 
stockholders, have delegated that re- 
sponsibility to management groups. Top 
management, in turn, has had to dele- 
gate much of its authority to subordi- 
nates, 

In these circumstances, effective con- 
trol of the operations of a business is a 
difficult problem. Fortunately, the fac- 
tors which have caused the problem have 
also provided the means of overcoming 
it to a considerable degree. The oppor- 
tunities for effective internal control 
which exist in a large organization pro- 
Vide a partial solution to many of the 
problems of management control. 





Abridged version of paper presented at General 
Accounting meeting during 1949 A. G. A. convention. 
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It is evident from the foregoing that 
I am not using the term “internal con- 
trol’’ in any narrow sense. As recently 
defined by the committee on auditing 
procedure of American Institute of Ac- 
countants, “internal control comprises 
the plan of organization and all of the 
coordinate methods and measures 
adopted within a business to safeguard 
its assets, check the accuracy and relia- 
bility of its accounting data, promote 
operational efficiency, and encourage ad- 





Carman G. Blough: Internal control should start 
with appropriate division of responsibilities 


herence to prescribed managerial poli- 
cies.” Internal control, as thus defined, 
extends beyond those matters which re- 
late directly to the functions of the ac- 
counting and financial departments and 
includes such matters as budgetary con- 
trol, standard costs, periodic operating 
reports, and statistical analyses. 


A training program designed to aid 
personnel in meeting their responsibili- 
ties and an internal audit staff to pro- 
vide additional assurance to manage- 
ment as to the adequacy of its outlined 
procedures and the extent to which they 
ate being effectively carried out, may 
play very important parts in providing 
effective internal control. Moreover, ac- 
tivities in other fields, such as time and 
motion studies, which are of an engi- 
neering nature, and the use of quality 
controls through a system of inspection, 
which is fundamentally a production 
function, may also be important ele- 
ments in internal control. 

A satisfactory system of internal con- 
trol should have at least four principal 
characteristics. First, there should be a 
plan of organization which provides ap- 
propriate division of responsibilities for 
the activities of the enterprise. This re- 
quires organizational independence be- 
tween operating, custodian, and ac- 
counting departments. The plan of or- 
ganization should also establish clear 
lines of responsibility within the divi- 
sions for their efficient operation in con- 
formity with requirements laid down by 
top managerial policies. 

The second principal characteristic of 
satisfactory internal control is that there 
should be a system of authorization and 
record procedures adequate to provide 
reasonable accounting control over as- 
sets, liabilities, revenues and expenses. 
Accounting and procedures manuals 
and appropriate records and forms fur- 
nish the plan of internal control. 

The third principal characteristic is 
that sound practices must be employed 
in giving effect to the plan of internal 
control. This usually involves a division 
of duties so that no one person will 
handle a transaction completely from be- 
ginning to end. The person authorizing 
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or initiating a transaction should have 
no part in recording it or in the steward- 
ship of the assets. By such division, an 
automatic check on the accuracy of the 
work is provided and the probability of 
errors or fraud being detected promptly 
is substantially enhanced. 

The last of the principal characteris- 
tics of good internal control, and one 
of the most important, is that the 
quality of the personnel should be com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities. A 
properly functioning system of internal 
control depends not only upon effective 
organization planning and the adequacy 
of the procedures and practices, but also 
upon the selection of officers and de- 
partment heads of ability and experi- 
ence and of operating personnel capable 
of carrying out the prescribed proce- 
dures in an efficient and economical 
manner. 

Internal control, in the broad sense, 


enters into practically every phase of a | 


business organization's activities. How- 
ever, I would like to limit my discussion 
to four phases of internal control which 
I consider of particular importance to 
management. These relate to the impor- 
tance of internal control (1) in assur- 
ing reliable accounting data, (2) in 
safeguarding the organization’s assets, 
(3) in establishing preventive measures 
and (4) in facilitating independent 
audits. 

Executive management can seldom 
exercise personal control over the con- 
duct of the operations of modern busi- 
ness organizations. It must rely almost 
entirely upon accounting reports and 
statistical analyses in making many of 
its decisions. Obviously, the informa- 
tion upon which those decisions are 
based must be accurate and reliable. 
Management's decisions cannot, in the 
long run, be any better than the infor- 
mation upon which they are based. Es- 
tablishment of an effective system of in- 
ternal control, particularly that phase 
in which the work of one person or one 
department is reviewed and verified by 
the work of another, is of great impor- 
tance in assuring the reliability and ac- 
curacy of the information upon which 
managerial decisions must be based. 

There are many who consider that 
the most important benefit of an ef- 
fective system of internal control. How- 
ever, there is another area in which the 
accuracy and reliability of accounting 
data is also very important. That is the 
broad area of reports to those outside 
the direct management of the business. 
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With the increase in the size and scope 
of modern business, management's re- 
sponsibilities to outsiders have become 
a matter of great importance and con- 
cern. The extent of those responsibili- 
ties is already onerous and likely to 
become more so. Management cannot 
discharge those responsibilities satisfac- 
torily without reliable accounting data. 

Perhaps the most obvious responsi- 
bilities of management to outsiders are 
those relating to investors. Modern 
business is no longer owned by small 
groups of very wealthy business men. 
To a very great extent, business is 
owned these days by large numbers of 
people in all walks of life, most of 
whom own a very small portion of any 
one business organization. The same is 
substantially true of the holders of cor- 
porate debt as well. Thus, management 
is im many cases acting on behalf of a 
large segment of the general public. 
That not only requires management to 
safeguard the assets of the organization 
and to run it efficiently, it also requires 
management to make a fair report of its 
activities to those concerned. 


Management responsible 

Being management's reports, man- 
agement has the primary responsibility 
for these reports as is shown by the fol- 
lowing SEC opinion in the Interstate 
Hosiery Mills case: 

“The fundamental and primary re- 
sponsibility for the accuracy of informa- 
tion filed with the Commission and dis- 
seminated among the investors rests 
upon management. Management does 
not discharge its obligations in this re- 
spect by the employment of independent 
public accountants however reputable. 
Accountant's certificates are required 
not as a substitute for management's ac- 
counting of its stewardship, but as a 
check upon that accounting.” 

While that statement of manage- 
ment’s responsibilities to investors for 
the accuracy of its reports relates pri- 
marily to information filed with SEC, 
there is little doubt but that manage- 
ment is held equally responsible for in- 
formation submitted directly to inves- 
tors and to banks and other credit 
grantors. Although allowed much more 
discretion as to the volume of informa- 
tion necessary for such reports, manage- 
ment has the primary responsibility for 
the accuracy and completeness of the 
information presented. 

Another area in which the accuracy 
and reliability of accounting data are of 





very great importance is that of repop. 
ing earnings and other information fo 
tax purposes. Not only is the gover. 
ment likely to exact penalties for jing. 
curate records, there is also, from map. 
agement’s point of view, the necessity 
for reliable data to assure itself not only 
that it pays all the taxes owed, but tha 
it pays no more. I have emphasized the 
increasing size and complexity of mod. 
ern business organizations. I doubt tha 
it is necessary to emphasize the extent tp 
which the size and complexities of oy; 
modern tax structure have followed suit 
The mere belief that the data are acq. 
rate, without real grounds for such be. 
lief, provides a dubious basis for under. 
taking the responsibilities involved ig 
filing the multitude of tax returns fe. 
quired by most business today. The stakes 
are too large for half-way measures, 

Those are but two of the many types 
of reports to outsiders, the accuracy and 
reliability of which are of concern to 
management. There are many others 
which are also important, among which 
the most important are probably the re. 
ports which have to be filed with the 
various governmental bodies regulating 
public utilities. They may also include 
reports to other governmental agencies 
and special reports to the general pub- 
lic, to consumers and to employees as a 
matter of public or employee relations. 
In all of these reports the penalties for 
inaccurate data are great, regardless of 
whether the penalties are paid in money 
or in ill will on the part of the public 
and employees. Needless to say, man- 
agement must be right the first time as 
often as possible. One of the safeguards 
against errors is an effective system of 
internal control. 

I have stressed the importance of in- 
ternal control in providing assurance as 
to the accuracy and reliability of records 
because I feel that its importance has 
not received the recognition it deserves. 
I should also like to point out another 
respect in which effective internal con- 
trol plays an important part in the dis- 
charge of management's responsibilities 
for controlling operations, i.e., it can 
also assure management as to whether 
subordinates are adhering to its policies 
and can provide a useful basis for te 
viewing and re-appraising those poli: 
cies. This is a very real problem wheo 
anyone must delegate authority and be 
comes especially significant when the 
persons to whom the authority must be 
delegated are far removed from close 
supervision. 
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This problem is closely related to that 
of obtaining accurate and reliable re- 

rts. However, if the reports are to be 
meaningful, all concerned must have a 
common understanding of what is to go 
into them and of how the information 
can best be presented for management's 
purposes. There must be a reasonable 
degree of uniformity in the preparation 
of the reports and analyses and in the 
accumulation of the underlying data. 
That can be accomplished only if man- 
agement sets the pattern for such uni- 
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Cond 


formity. . 

One of the most effective methods of 
setting such a pattern is by the prepara- 
tion of charts of accounts and proce- 
dures manuals. Broadly speaking, a 
chart of accounts provides for the classi- 
fication of data within the over-all ac- 
counting system, while the procedures 
manuals explain what should be in- 
cluded in particular accounts. It should 
be noted, however, that the problem of 
preparing a chart of accounts is much 
broader than that of merely providing 


slots into which transactions should be 
dropped. The chart of accounts must be 
so designed as to provide promptly and 
economically, and in a useful form, the 
information management needs in the 
control of the organization’s activities. 
That requires careful study. 

It is important to emphasize that a 
well-designed system of procedures and 
reports must be constantly reviewed and 
appraised to see that it is functioning as 
planned. The system will break down if 
individuals, act- (Continued on page 43) 


Industrial relations round-table 








GO 
- Prepared by 


A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


@J. J. Jehring, assistant professor, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, has com- 
piled a listing of audio-visual aids avail- 
able in the field of industrial and labor re- 
lations. This listing begins on page 80 of 
the Industrial and Labor Relations Review 
(Cornell University) for October 1949, and 
gives the title, source, running time and a 
brief description of the subject content of 
each of these aids. They are classified ac- 
cording to such topics as foreman training, 
industrial safety, steward training, labor 
history, economics, human relations, and 
instructional methods and leadership. 


@ The State of Nebraska has asked the Dis- 
trict Court of Douglas County to stop 
American Arbitration Association from con- 
tinuing its activities because it uses court 
procedures and conducts hearings which 
the state claims usurps the power and juris- 
diction of the Nebraska courts. The state 
claims that the activities of AAA violate 
state laws and that AAA uses some panei 
members who are not lawyers to decide 
legal disputes. Further claims by the state 
are that AAA engages in the business of 
settling disputes by arbitration for a fee, 
that AAA arbitration rules are subject to 
change at will and that the rules are not 
distributed to persons or organizations asked 
to do business with the association. 


@ ClO—What It Is And What It Does, re- 
cites the history of CIO founding and de- 
velopment. Included are the official views 
on the union's political and legislative pro- 
gtam as well as the rules and conduct of its 
conventions. The pamphlet discusses the 
salaries of its officers and monthly ducs of 
its employee members. 


@ Metropolitan Life has published a re- 


port “Communitv Relations: Getting Ac- 
quainted With The Community.” Purpose 
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of this report is to provide information to 
executives on proven methods of increasing 
understanding and cooperation between a 
company and its community. Executives may 
secure a copy by writing on their business 
letterheads to Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


@ Commerce Clearing House, a commercial 
publisher of labor news services, began pub- 
lishing a new booklet in October called 
“Labor Law Journal,” to be issued monthly. 
The booklet will contain articles on labor 
relations written by well known manage- 
ment representatives as well as prominent 
labor leaders. Included will be decisions of 
courts and administrative agencies and re- 
views of books and articles in the labor 
field. Subscription price is $6.00 per year. 
Commerce Clearing House is located at 214 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


@ F. C. Smith expresses his views on the 
question, of “Why White-Collar Workers 
Don't Join Unions” in a brief and to-the- 
point article appearing in the October 1949 
issue of Personnel Journal. This article ex- 
plains the author's views on what he be- 
lieves are the reasons for the highly suc- 
cessful union organization drives among the 
industrial workers in 1936 and compares 
them with his reasons for the relatively un- 
successful efforts among the white collar 
workers in the period which followed. 


@ Employers negotiating union contracts on 
hea'th and welfare benefits will be inter- 
ested in the new survey of these subjects 
found in current contracts by the Division 
of Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Benefits covered in the survey in- 
clude hospitalization, weekly sickness and 
accident payments, life insurance, accidental 
death or dismemberment payments, surgical 
and medical fees or service and maternity 
benefits. The survey analyzes 377 sample 
contract clauses and. indicates the types, 


amounts and duration of benefits, and meth- 
ods of financing and administering the plans. 


@ The National Industrial Conference 
Board has completed a study of 255 re- 
cently adopted pension plans. These plans 
either have been made effective or have 
been revised since October 1945. The study 
indicates that the majority of plans in most 
industries are contributory and the only 
group of industries in which non-contribu- 
tory plans are in a definite majority is the 
wholesale and retail group. 


@ Part Il—Pension Plans of the chapter 
“Employee-Benefit Plans” for the revised 
edition of Bulletin 686, “Union Agreement 
Provisions,” has been completed by Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor. This survey reproduces 144 sample 
clauses from the more than 15,000 union 
contracts in the department's files. Several 
pension plans for well known employee 
groups are reproduced in full. Titles for the 
principal classifications of the sample 
clauses are as follows: Contractual Obliga- 
tions, Eligibility Rules For Membership in 
Plan, Qualifications For Benefits, Retire- 
ment Age, Employees’ Benefit Rights On 
Separation From Service, Amount of Pen- 
sion, Financing the Plan and Administration. 


@S. D. Warren Company, (printing pa- 
pers), 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massa- 
chusetts, has issued a booklet “The Em- 
ployee Manual,” of interest to those con- 
cerned with the preparation and printing of 
employee publications. 


@ Based on the combined experience of 21 
companies and a management consultant 
firm which has installed many job descrip- 
tion and evaluation systems, Controllership 
Foundation, research arm of Controllers 
Institute, has issued a splendid report 
“Evaluating Managerial & Supervisory Jobs 
in the Controller's Department’’. Price of 
this report is $2.50 to all members of Con- 
trollers Institute, 1 East 42 Street, New 
York 17, N, Y., and $5.00 to all others. 
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Large combined exhibit shows 
advantages of gas fuel and equipment 


Gas featured at Metal Show 








he largest industrial show in the world 

was held during the week of October 
17, 1949 at the Public Auditorium in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The occasion was the 
National Metal Congress and Exposition. 
Some 360 exhibitors showed all types of 
equipment used in the metalworking 
field to 68,000 visitors, members of the 
American Society for Metals and the 
three other engineering societies that 
meet at the Metal Congress. 

“Economy in Production’ was the 
keynote of this year’s show. An impres- 
sive Combined Industrial Gas Exhibit, 
showing many indystrial gas applica- 
tions, exemplified this theme to the let- 
ter by calling attention to the economies 
and other advantages of gas fuel and in- 
dustrial gas equipment. In this largest 
single exhibit area of the Metal Show, 
ten manufacturers of industrial gas 
equipment combined to produce one of 
the most extensive exhibits ever spon- 
sored by American Gas Association. 

Individual cooperating exhibitors and 
the equipment they displayed in their 
respective locations was as follows: 


American Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, 
New Jersey—A working reciprocating 
shaker hearth gas-fired furnace, and a 





live display of various types of burners 
for pattern heating. 

Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rock- 
ford, Illinois—Various types of heavy 
duty burners, proportional mixing equip- 
ment, gas control valves, and a pack- 
aged-unit marine boiler. 

Gas Appliance Service Co., Chicago, 
Illinois—Several small operating fur- 
naces under full automatic temperature 
control, special burners for flame hard- 
ening and a high speed forge furnace 
for heating bar ends. 

The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio—An illustrated, animated display 
showed the operating characteristics of 
a carborundum radiant tube for high 
temperature furnace heating. 

Charles A. Hones, Inc., Baldwin, 
New York—Two “buzzer” furnaces 
were shown in full operation. One was 
a full-muffle type heated to 2400° F, 
and the other was a semi-muffle type at 
2000° F. Both were under full automatic 
temperature control. A large display 
showed various types of burners. 

The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland—A newly devel- 
oped safety control system was demon- 
strated on an indicating panel contain- 


ing a small 3 
burner with au- Mie PAR activity 
tomatic spark ig- 


nition and flame detector. Several burners 
were operated in another display to 
which the premixed gas was supplied by 
a mixing machine. 

The Lithium Co., Newark, New Jer. 
sey—Advantages of lithium atmosphere 
were shown in an attractive display, to. 
gether with samples of work performed 
by the company’s process. 

Sellers Engineering Co., Chicago, Il- 
linois—Two types of immersion fired 
boilers were displayed which are adapta- 
ble to industrial processing as well as for 
normal requirements of hot water and 
steam. 

The Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, 
Connecticut—This is the first time this 
company has been in an A. G. A. com- 
bined exhibit. Blowers on display were 
designed to supply combustion air and 
several of them were in use for this pur- 
pose in the gas area. 

Selas Corp. of America, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—The operating scale model 
of this company’s high-speed “‘gradia- 
tion” heating unit was the focal point 
of the exhibit. Another display had sev- 
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Vista of modern industrial gas equipment which greeted visitors to the Combined Industrial Gas Exhibit at the National Metal Exposition in Cleveland, Ohio 
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wal types of radiant burners in opera- 
jon and the background panel had 
pany illustrations of installations. The 
yewly acquired dehydration unit was 
iso shown. 


In the A. G. A. lounge area, Asso- 
dated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
(ompanies had an operating display to 
femonstrate their new gas safety con- 
trol system. In brief, the system is a 
means whereby a manual reset valve 
must be set in case there is any failure 
of gas supply or electric service to the 
entrols. This manual valve can only 
be reset after all burner cocks are in an 
‘off’ position. A series gas line through 
the burner cocks in the “‘off’’ position ac- 
uates a pressure switch releasing the lock 
on the manual reset valve. Then the 
burners can be lit individually. This sys- 
tem has been designed as a safety fea- 
ture on ovens and furnaces having mul- 
tiple burners. 

Spotted throughout the Metal Show 
wete individual displays sponsored by 
manufacturers of industrial gas equip- 
ment. Among those showing new equip- 
ment were Surface Combustion Corp., 
and North American Company. 

The entire exposition, including the 
gas exhibit, showed the latest techniques 
of metal engineering and heat treating. 
The consensus of opinion was that this 
thirty-first annual show was the most ef- 
fective event of its type ever held. 


Industrial sideljights 

Two outstanding events highlighted 
Metal Show Week. On October 18 the 
traditional Industrial Gas Breakfast was 
held at the Hollenden Hotel with more 
than 100 editors of metals publications, 
industrial gas equipment manufacturers, 
and industrial gas engineers present. 
This 12th annual affair at which Carl H. 
Lekberg, incoming vice-chairman of the 
Section and a past chairman of the 
Metals Committee, ptesided at this 
twelfth annual affair. 

The early morning group was wel- 
comed to Cleveland on behalf of The 
Fast Ohio Gas Company by its general 
manager, George W. Horsley. Dr. Oscar 
E. Harder, assistant director, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
and a past-president of American So- 
ciety for Metals, welcomed the break- 
fast guests. E. L. Shaner, editor-in- 
thief Steel magazine, gave the group 
an enlightening picture of the labor 
situation in the (Continued on page 45) 
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Head table guests at twelfth annual Industrial Gas Breakfast held during Metal Show week included 
(left to right): George W. Horsley, The East Ohio Gas Co., who welcomed the group to Cleveland; 
R. L. Shaner, editor-in-chief, Steel gazine, guest speoker; Carl H. Lekberg, Section vice- 
chairman, and Dr. Oscar L. Harder, who greeted the guests on behalf of American Society for Metals 











A feature of the A. G. A. lounge area was this demonstration panel sponsored by Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies to show the operation of their safety control system in event of gas 
or electric power failure from any cause. A representative was on duty at the display at all times 





A. G. A. Metals Committee meeting during Metal Show week: (Clockwise around the table) C. George 
Segeler, A. G. A.; F. C. Schaefer, Elizabeth, N. J.; R. C. LeMay, Philade'phia; K. |. Robinson, 
Newark, N. J.; R. E. Crane, Elizabeth, N. J.; E. L. Woods, Springfield, Mass.; S. C. Parker, Chicago; 
M. A. Combs, A. G. A.; R. L. Melaney, Pittsburgh, chairman; Carl Wierum, Brooklyn; Hale 
A. Clark, Detroit; S. T. Olinger, Cincinnati; A. M. Thierston, Cleveland; E. B. Freeman, Muncie 
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New gas appliances offer 


increased load and dealer sales 


selling the three 
new big jobs 











By HAROLD MASSEY 


Assistant Managing Director 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, New York, N.Y. 


|" the present need for returning to 
sales realities, most of the steps nec- 
essary to cope with the return of the 
so-called ‘buyers’ market’’ in the gas 
industry, have been taken or are well 
under way. 

As the result of several planning sur- 
veys made by manufacturers during the 
later years of the war, several startling 
new or greatly improved appliances 
have made their appearance and are now 
available to build load and dealer sales. 

It doesn’t take salesmanship to make 
people want such items as food, shelter 
and clothing. These are ‘things that 
people buy of necessity, because they are 
subsistance items. Two of these items, 
shelter and clothing, involve the same 
basic buying motive—they provide the 
owner with complete independence of 
the weather. 








Abridged version of paper presented before Resi- 
dential Gas Section during 1949 A. G. A. convention. 
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The automatic clothes dryer, the gas 
incinerator and the all-year gas air- 
conditioner make that same basic and 
powerful appeal to the prospect. 

I should like to take each of these 
three appliances and review them 
quickly, emphasizing : 

(1) What will it do for the customer ? 

(2) What will it do for the utility ? 

(3) What will it do for the dealer? 

(4) Do people want to buy it, and 

(5) How to sell it. 


Gas laundry dryer 

What will the new profit opportunity, 
the gas laundry dryer, do for the cus- 
tomer ? 


(1) It eliminates weather worries; 
let it rain, let it snow, the dryer makes 
the housewife independent of the 
weather. 

(2) It takes the hard work out of 
washing. It is hard to lug a heavy bas- 
ket up and down cellar steps. 

(3) It’s a time-saver de luxe. With a 
dryer, anyone can wash, dry and iron in 
the same day. The dryer not only dries 
clothes about as fast as you wash them, 
it saves ironing time as well. The woman 
is independent of the clock as well as 
the sun. 


(4) The dryer is sanitary and health. 
ful. It gives the clothes that ‘fresh air” 
smell which women like so much. 


What will it do for the utility man? 


(1) It will give you a good base load 
and, as dryers come into more general 
use, the gas consumed by them should 
develop into an important part of your 
revenue during every month of the year 

(2) If you can install a gas clothes 
dryer, you can keep that 220-volt line 
out of the house. It costs one-third « 
much to operate a dryer with gas as it 
does with electricity. It is no compliment 
to the gas industry that the electnc 
models are outselling gas models today, 
two to one. 

(3) A gas laundry dryer will help to 
keep the laundry in the home. The 
sult is a natural increase in the gas water 
heating load. 


How about the dealer, what will : 
dryer do for him? 

(1) First, it provides him with # 
profit opportunity as big as existed forte 
frigerators in 1928. He now has some 


thing new to tell his customers, some f 


thing new to offer them. 
(2) A dryer sale is a clean sale 
There is no trade-in to consider and tt 
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has no competition with any other ap- 
pliance the homemaker now has. It 
stands alone. 

(3) It doesn’t cost much to install a 
dryer or to service it. Extra heavy con- 
struction, careful engineering, and years 
of experience, ate eliminating most of 
the service headaches which are com- 
mon to many new appliances. 

(4) Every time a dealer sells a dryer 
he makes a friend and a satisfied cus- 
tomer. Consumer satisfaction, consumer 
enthusiasm for the dryer in use, is prob- 
ably greater than for any other appli- 
ance, 


Do people want to buy dryers: 

(1) They do. However, they need to 
be told about them. They need to know 
where and how they can buy them and 
for how much. How do we know this is 
so? Dryer manufacturers and _ utilities 
have conducted many consumer surveys. 
Here are the highlights from just a few: 


A. The Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company tells of a recent survey by the 
magazine ‘‘Small Homes Guide’’ show- 
ing that one out of every six persons 
who are going to buy a washer, wanted 
to buy a dryer too. Someday, Bendix 
predicts, we'll sell a dryer for each 
washer. 
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B. “Better Homes & Gardens’ stud- 
ied plans for 49,000 homes. They found 
that 28 percent of the home builders spe- 
cifically asked their architect to provide 
a place for a dryer. 

C. The Curtis Publishing Co., in an 
extensive survey of the dryer market 
last year, predicted that 2,600,000 units 
would be sold in the five-year period be- 
tween January 1, 1948 and January 1, 
1954. 

D. Mary N. Hall, home service ditec- 
tor, Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas 
Co., reported in a splendid article in 
A. G. A. MONTHLY for March 1949, a 
customer try-out plan. A total of 270 
dryers were installed and a later sur- 
vey of these 270 users indicated that 
only two dryers were returned, both for 
reasons which did not reflect on the 
dryer itself. 

E. A survey by Bendix Home Appli- 
ances, Inc. covering 1,140 purchasers 
who had used dryers a year or longer, 
showed that 94 percent were well 
pleased and would gladly recommend it 
to a neighbor. 


Yes, people do want to buy dryers. 
How do you sell dryers? 


(1) You’re going to sell dryers if 
you use the same tried and true methods 





of merchandising that have always 
proved successful before. You're going 
to have to carry the story to your cus- 
tomer and not wait for your customer to 
come to you. 

(2) You're going to sell dryers by 
advertising, by enclosing foldérs with 
your invoices and by letting your cus- 
tomers know that you handle this mar- 
velous new device. 

(3) Put a dryer in your show win- 
dow and run live demonstrations. 

(4) “Use the user.” 

(5) Put dryers in the homes of pros- 
pects on a free home trial basis. ‘“Dry- 
ers sell themselves’ so well that no 
merchandising method has yet been 
found which is as successful as the free 
home trial program. 


Get behind the automatic clothes 
dryer. It opens up a new industry, a new 
market and a new profit opportunity. 


Gas-fired incinerators 


The twelve manufacturers of gas-fired 
incinerators, who today form GAMA’s 
Gas Incinerator Division, fully believe, 
from all indications of their present 
progress in surburban communities, that 
today’s garbage and trash collecting 
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trucks will some day be museum pieces. 


Just what will gas incineration do for 
the customer ? 


(1) Again it makes her independent 
of the weather. She has no need to plod 
outdoors three times a day, winter and 
summer, rain or shine, to drop refuse 
into outdoor containers. 

(2) There is a tremendous appeal to 
the housewife in the ability to get rid 
of food scraps before they become pest- 
attracting garbage. 

(3) Think of the appeal, the con- 
venience of easy indoor disposal with 
minimum effort, of burnable trash. This 
trash service cannot be provided by 
other types of competitive garbage dis- 
posers. 

(4) In addition to the sanitary as- 
pect of the complete service of garbage 
and rubbish disposed of in a home, con- 
sider also the reduction in the fire haz- 
ard provided by accumulations of trash 
in homes. Such fire damage was reported 
to be $275 million nationally in 1948. 

(5) Consider the fastidious appeal to 
women of improved living conditions, 
more gracious living. 

(6) At the same time, as a by-product 
and without additional cost to the 
owner, an incinerator often helps to re- 
move basement dampness in the summer 
and basement chill in the winter. 

(7) More than one suburban gar- 
dener takes advantage of the fact that 
the ashes from an incinerator are a 
splendid fertilizer for flower and vege- 
table gardens. 

(8) Over and above the convenience 
and sanitary aspects, which have a na- 
tural appeal to the home owner, he ap- 
preciates the fact than an incinerator 
improves property values. It improves 
the general condition of the neighbor- 
hood and adds prestige to the home. 


What will gas-fired incinerators do 
for the utility? 


(1) Again, in addition to supple- 
menting your base load, the gas-fired in- 
cinerator compliments gas, as a fuel and 
it protects more competitive loads. The 
incinerator load is an every day load and 
the peak, if any, comes in mid-morning 
or mid-afternoon when the housewife is 
disposing of her trash. Usually, the sum- 
mer load is higher than the winter one. 

(2) Ira J. Rapson, assistant to the 
sales manager, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit, is chairman of the Gas 
Incinerator Committee, A. G. A. Resi- 
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dential Gas Section. His recent paper, 
published in Gas Age, July 7, 1949, is 
well worth the attention of aggressive 
utility sales managers. It states the case 
for gas-fired incinerators better than any 
paper that has come to my attention. It 
has been Mr. Rapson’s experience with 
his own company, for instance, that, the 
added base load tips the scales of many 
of their accounts from a losing, to a pay- 
ing basis, at no additional cost to the 
utility. It protects existing loads and 
generally shows a substantial merchan- 
dise profit. 

(3) Trouble-free operation and a min- 
imum of service are important factors. 
The modern gas-fired incinerators, pres- 
ently being manufactured, are blessed in 
this respect. They cannot be compared 
with the old stink-pots manufactured 15 
years ago. Through the dehydrating and 
hot-blast methods, presently employed 
in gas incinerators, unbelievably satis- 
factory operation has been achieved. 

(4) When you provide your cus- 
tomer with more healthful living con- 
ditions and a convenience he heretofore 
did not know, you, at the same time, 
render your community a service. 

(5) From an operating point of 
view, it has been found that the modern 
incinerator goes on year after year with- 
out introducing any serious problems. 


Huge market 


What will the incinerator do for the 
dealer ? 


(1) First it provides him with a 
huge market which so far hasn’t even 
been scratched. 

(2) The gas-fired incinerator, from 
a sales angle, is an extra and substantial 
source of income. 

(3) Manufacturers have a convincing 
sale story of sanitation and conven- 
ience. The need for such units in to- 
day's mode of living is tremendous. 

(4) Every new home and most old 
ones contain a potential customer for 
the incinerator. In addition to the do- 
mestic market, there are the commercial 
enterprises such as schools, cafeterias, 
dentist’s offices and medical centers. 

(5) It should not be overlooked 
that apartment dwellers often buy these 
units out of sheer necessity. 

(6) The cost of installation is insig- 
nificant. Most homes and_ buildings 
have adequate flues to accommodate a 
gas-fired incinerator. Small diameter 
tubing will generally carry sufficient fuel 





to supply the unit. 

(7) The incinerator offers the deal 
full profit, no trade-in, and an item that 
is easy to stock and deliver. 

(8) Manufacturers offer all type 
sizes and shapes of units, suitable fo, 
basements, kitchens, utility rooms, g 
recreation rooms. 

(9) Last, but not least, of interest tp 
the dealer, the incinerator is an appli. 
ance that is ‘‘easy to sell.’ If the mep. 
chandiser is willing to use all of the jp. 
formation available to him and Put 
sincere effort behind a sales program 
the incinerator can be brought into the 
home on a par with other major gas ap. 
pliances. 


People definitely want to buy inci 
erators. 


(1) Changed living habits evolye 
new appliances. The modern gas-fired 
incinerator, individually installed jg 
each shelter and individually operated, 
is steadily becoming a necessity in ou 
present mode of living. 

(2) The need is concrete and ip 
escapable. Many cities are deep in stud. 
ies of how to overcome the extra load 
placed on their garbage collecting and 
disposing equipment by swollen popu 
lations. The logical answer is a gas-fired 
incinerator in each dwelling. 

(3) The shift to automatic heat often 
introduces the new problem of getting 
rid of that burnable trash, heretofor 
thrown in the coal furnace. 

(4) Especially during the warm sum 
mer months, no garbage container Gi 
be maintained in a sanitary condition, 
Daily, additional cities are adopting 
codes restricting the burning of tragh 
out-of-doors. Many large cities have 
banned the use of the sink grinder be 
cause of overloaded sewers and stteail 
pollution. 

(5) From the home owner's view 
point, the gas-fired incinerator is a pose 
tive and necessary item in the scheme @f 
modern, healthful living. 

(6) Manufacturers have conduded 
surveys indicating the desire to pur 
chase incinerators. GAMA is now (oh 
ducting a nationwide survey for 
Incinerator Division. Such surveys inde 
cate a desire to buy due to two princé 
pal, and about equal, motives. Regatd 
less of the original reason for th 
purchase of a gas-fired incinerator, pres 
ent owners of such units have indicated 
that the convenience feature of the unit 
is about equal, (Continued on page 46) 
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Vice-President 
NEGEA Service Corp. 
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Part | of Mr. Henry’s A. G. A. conven- 
tion address analyzing effect of produc- 
ing 660 and 951 Btu gases in place of a 
528 Btu gas ran in the November 
Monthly. Part Il begins below: 


Ws have seen what 660 Btu gas can 
accomplish. Since the companies 
mentioned now find their capacities 
again inadequate, let us see what lies 
ahead should they go to 951 Btu gas. 
G. G. Howie, vice-president and 
general manager, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co., as well as the writer, have 
already given much of the details in 
regard to the operating and economic 
results of using High Btu oil gas at 
Cambridge. While this is so, it was 
thought advisable, in this broader 
treatment of the economic results of 
elevating gas heating values, to include 
certain pertinent data previously re- 
vealed and some only now available. 
By including the results on 951 Btu 
gas, a comparison can be drawn as to 
relative benefits of 660 or 951 Btu gases. 
Reasons for Cambridge’s adopting 
a 951 Btu gas were briefly as follows: 


(a) Connected loads exceeded the 
available plant and distribution ca- 
pacity. 

(b) It was impossible in time avail- 
able to secure and have installed in 
time additional carburetted water gas 
capacity. 

(c) An economic study at the time, 
based on available data, showed that 
a 951 Btu gas could be produced at no 
more than one cent per Mcf above 
holder cost of carburetted water gas. 

(d) Changes to plant could be made 
in time to meet expected demands. 

(e) Plant costs would be negligible. 

(f) Customers’ appliances could in 
general be converted satisfactorily. 

(g) Expense of appliance conver- 
sion, while a sizeable item, would be 
amortized over a period of years and 
also partly offset by federal taxes. 

(h) Plant and appliance changes 
are of the same general type as would 
be required for natural gas which is 
expected in New England at some fu- 
ture date. 


Faced with this analysis, the com- 
pany which had been considering the 
advantages of high Btu gas over a 
period of years decided to convert to 
951 Btu gas. 

The Cambridge Company has now 
operated on 951 Btu gas since August 


1947, or slightly over two years. Dur- 
ing this period it has had an oppor- 
tunity to appraise the impact on earn- 
ings and operating results of sharply 
rising fuel prices; of deterioration in 
oil qualities; lately of falling fuel 
prices and now again rising fuel prices. 
There has also been the opportunity to 
compare Cambridge results with oth- 
ers. The following are some of the 
highlights of this two years’ experience. 

The company installed the twin 
generator oil gas process manufac- 
tured by The Gas Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Changes required 
were relatively simple and need not 
be elaborated upon as this process has 
been fully described. 

The cost of the plant changes 
amounted to some $110,000 gross and 
after retirements was less than $40,- 
000. In addition, the company installed 
an LP-gas-air plant to be used as stand- 
by. The total net additions (including 
an oil scrubber) amounted to approxi- 
mately $130,000, bringing the net pro- 
duction plant investment to $2,223,123. 

Had it been possible to install in 
time additional carburetted water gas 
equipment, the estimated cost for new 
plant to provide equivalent capacity 
was estimated at $3 million—or with 


the existing investment the net plant 


would have been $5,193,123. 


Plans and projects 


The Cambridge Company is now 
completing the installation of equip- 
ment to permit the use of heavy oil. 
These changes consisted of converting 
one of the three existing twin genera- 
tor sets to a Hall heavy oil four-shell 
set. This was accomplished by relo- 
cating what was the original generator 
of the water gas set along side the old 
carburettor and installing a new super- 
heater shell along side of the old su- 
perheater. Estimated costs are $80,000. 

In addition, the company has in- 
stalled a new two-shell set which in- 
corporates all of the features of the 
Hall set but accomplishes this in two 
shells instead of four. The estimated 
cost is approximately $180,000. 

The existing oil gas building is be- 
ing extended 40 feet to house the new 
two-shell set and the new parts of the 
four-shell set, at an estimated cost of 
$50,000. A blower and miscellaneous 
items brings the total to $325,000. 

With these changes the new net pro- 
duction plant investment will be $2,- 
548,120. There will be certain retire- 
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ments to be deducted from these fig- 
ures when the new changes are com- 
pleted which will represent those 
plant changes made to use light oil 
and which are no longer needed. 
These retirements will not make a ma- 
terial difference in the conclusions. 

Using the net plant investments for 
the several methods of producing gas 
it is possible to calculate the effect of 
fixed charges on the cost of gas. For 
our purposes the fixed charges have 
been computed at 13 percent and are 
based on a recent annual production 
figure of 2,608,000 Mcf. Comparative 
fixed charges are shown at right. 

The comparison of production costs 
at right was prepared by G. G. Howie 
but adjusted by the writer to reflect cur- 
rent fuel prices. All but the heavy oil 
high Btu oil gas are based on actual 
company results. The heavy oil high 
Btu figures are based on the Baltimore 
tests using the Hall process. 

The tabulation clearly shows the rela- 
tive F.O.T.S. labor and maintenance 
costs and holder costs for producing 
gas under the three conditions out- 
lined. These relative costs will vary 
depending on the prices for the vari- 
ous fuels used and the amount received 
for tar and light oils recovered. 

For instance, in May 1947 (when 
the decision was made to go to high 
Btu oil gas using light gas oil) the 
comparative prices for heavy oil (spe- 
cial premium type) the company was 
then using was 5.62 cents vs. 7.02 cents 
for light gas oil or a difference of only 
1.4 cents per gallon. At today’s prices 
there is a 3.0 cents difference and just 
prior to the recent jump in heavy oil 
the difference was 3.5 cents per gallon. 
Were 1947 relative oil prices available 
today, then the holder cost of high 
Btu oil gas (using light oil) would be 
5.64 cents more than carburetted water 
gas instead of 10.86 as of today. 

On the other hand, the holder cost 
of oil gas using heavy oil at 1947 
prices is only 2.69 cents less than car- 
buretted water gas, whereas at today's 
prices there is 7.74 cents saving in 
favor of high Btu gas using heavy oil. 
The following table shows the relative 
costs of oil gas using light oil and 
heavy oil vs. heavy oil carburetted water 
gas at the oil prices shown. Other fuel 
and labor costs are assumed constant. 

The holder cost represents only the 
production costs, the true relative price 
must include the fixed charges on the 
different investments required to pro- 
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Carburetted Oil gas 
water gas Light oil Heavy oil 
Actual! plus Actual ply 
estimated Actual estimated 
NET plant investment $5 193 123 $2 223 123 $2 548 1% 
Fixed charges (@ 13 percent 675 106 289 000 331 2% 
Fixed charges per Mcf 26¢ ll¢ 12.7¢ 
September 1949 prices 
Carburetted Oil gas 
water gas Light oil Heavy oi 
Operating results (528 Equiv.) 
Oil /Mcf/gals. 3.62 5.70 6.45 
Coke/Ibs/or tar gal /Mcf 19.06 74 4 
Boiler fuel /Ibs/Mcf 14.5 8.5 8.5 
Tar credit/gal/Mcf .8690 1.14 1.27 
Light oil credit/gal/Mcf .0425 0.141 19 
Unit fuel prices 
Oil cents/gal 5.0¢ 8.0¢ 5.0¢ 
Coke $/ton 16.00 — — 
Boiler fuel (coke breeze) $6.57 $6.57 $6.57 
Tar—cents/gal. 5.5¢ 5.5¢ 5.5¢ 
Lt. oil recovered - 8.0¢ 8.0¢ 8.0¢ 
F.O.T.S. cents /Mcf 
Oil 18.10¢ 45.60¢ 32.29¢ 
Coke or tar 15.25 4.07 — 
Boiler fuel 4.77 2.80 2.80 
Total 38.12 52.47 35.09 
Less tar 4.79 6.27 6.99 
Balance 33.33¢ 46.26¢ 28.10¢ 
Less It. oil .34 1.13 1.57 
Total F.O.T.S. 32.99¢ 45.13¢ 26.53¢ 
Labor & Maintenance costs /Mcf 
Labor 6.78¢ 5.50¢ 5.50¢ 
Miscellaneous works expense 95 95 9% 
Maintenance 3.28 3.28 3.28 
Total other 11.01¢ 9.73¢ 9.73¢ 
Holder costs 44.00¢ 54.86¢ 36.26¢ 
Oil gas 
Carburetted Light oil Heavy oil 
water gas using actual estimated on 
using actual data operating data Baltimore resi 
1947 fuel prices 
Oil prices 5.62 7.02 5.62 
Holder costs 43.78 49.42 41.09 
1948 fuel prices 
Oil prices 8.0 10.34 8.0 
Holder costs 54.10 67.35 53.20 
1949 fuel prices 
Oil prices 5.0 8.0 5.0 
Holder costs 44.00 54.86 36.26 
ese ant 
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juce gas with the various fuels. The 
able at right clearly shows the im- 

of the fixed charges (previously 
glculated when added to the holder 
costs) : 

It is interesting to point out that 
independent firm of engineers hired 

Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
jic Utilities to aid it in an investigation 
of the company’s rates, testified that 
in their opinion the company had 
aved 4-7 cents Mcf by going to high 
Btu oil gas instead of continuing with 
carburetted water gas. The above fig- 
ures Show that at 1947 prices on the 
light oil which the company was using 
there was a saving of 9.36 cents per 
Mcf. At today’s relative prices, the 
avings are 4.14 cents on light oil and 
are expected to reach 21.04 cents per 
Mcf using heavy oil. 

As pointed out previously, the com- 
pany was also short of distribution 
capacity and would have had to en- 
large its pumping equipment and 
mains, services, etc. It was estimated 
that a minimum of $750,000 would 
have been required. At 13 percent, 
this meant an additional expense per 
Mcf of 3.7 cents that would have been 
imposed on the company had it con- 
tinued with 528 Btu gas. It is difficult 
to estimate the additional capital sav- 
ings which have been realized because 
services and meters do not have to be 
replaced whenever added loads are 
taken on, but these will be substantial 
as the company continues to expand 
its kitchen and house heating market. 

Use of 951 Btu gas resulted in an 
expenditure of $580,000 which is be- 
ing amortized over a 14-year period. 
The first year the company wrote off 
40 percent of the changeover expense 
(equal to federal income tax on the 





26¢ 


THU 


total changeover expense). The an- 
nual write-off is equal to about 1.25 
cents per Mcf. This is negligible com- 
pared with the 15-21 cents per Mcf 
that would have been assessed annually 
against the gas sales had the company 
been required to make capital expendi- 
ture projected to enable it to con- 
tinue to use carburetted water gas in- 
stead of oil gas using heavy oil. 

One added expense that must be as- 
sessed against the use of High Btu gas 
is the larger “unaccounted-for” gas 
therms. If we take the increase in “un- 
accounted-for” as being proportional 
to the rise in heating value, then Cam- 
bridge should have shown an 80 per- 
cent increase in its “‘unaccounted-for” 
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ee AA 
Carburetted Oil gas 
water gas Light oil Heavy oil 
Total cost of gas in cents /Mcf 
1947 prices 69.78¢ 60.42¢ 53.57¢ 
1948 prices 80.10 78.35 65.90 
1949 prices 70.00 65.86 48.96 





gas. The actual Mcf “unaccounted-for” 
figures on a 528 Btu equivalent basis 
for the two years prior to the change- 
over and two years since are shown in 
the following table. We have shown 
two other companies in our system so 
that allowances might be made by any 
one interested for weather conditions. 
If the “unaccounted-for” gas were 
assumed to have been increased in pro- 
portion to the increase in heating value 
then the extra cost would have 
amounted to about one cent per Mcf. 
Another question that probably 
arises is, how has the increase in heat- 
ing value affected the servicing costs. 
Based on the reported service calls 
(and these include the turn-on and 
turn-off of heating equipment) and the 
number of heating customers have 
risen by 54 percent since the change- 
over, the calls are less today than pre- 
conversion. We cannot find any basis 
for thinking the service is greater with 
an increase in heating value of the gas. 
It has been our good fortune (and 
I use these words advisedly) to have 
undertaken a substantial refinancing 
program during the past three years. 
At the start of this program our fi- 
nancial people ran into a rather defi- 
nite aversion to our securities due to the 
high proportion of gas revenues—one- 
third of the total. This aversion was 
so serious that we delayed launching 
our financing program by six months. 
In the meantime we had an opportu- 
nity to tell the financial analysts about 
the new development in gas and what 
A. G. A. was doing in research and 
more specifically what could be done 
and what we proposed to do with high 





Before Change Cambridge 
1946 (12 mos.) 112,151 
1947 (12 mos.) 120,469 
After Change 

1948 (12 mos. July) 178,169 
1949 (12 mos. July) 116,675 


& 








Btu oil gas. 
Needless to say, our new issue was 
overwhelmingly subscribed and so 


much so that it was the talk of the 
financial world at the time. We were 
later told by some of the financial 
people that instead of our high propor- 
tion of gas being a millstone around 
our financial neck it turned out to be 
the extra incentive that made our stock 
attractive. 

Recently we were told by several 
financial analysts that they knew of no 
industry outside of the manufactured 
gas industry that had a solution for its 
capital needs over the next five years 
and could look forward to lower pro- 
duction costs. This speaks volumes for 
the work of A. G. A. Gas Production 
Research for they were talking about 
the impact of high Btu oil gas on capi- 
tal needs and operating costs using 
heavy oil high Btu gas process. From 
our viewpoint, we wonder how we 
would successfully meet growing de- 
mands for gas were it not for the eco- 
nomic impact of high Btu oil gas with or 
without heavy oil (but more specifically 
with heavy oil) on our industry. 

When all is said and done, the bal- 
ance-to-surplus line on the earnings 
statement tells the real story. Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company is now 
earning a satisfactory rate of return. 
Furthermore, it is expected (and the 
rates have been prepared for filing) 
to reduce the rates to Cambridge con- 
sumers by about ten percent shortly 
after the new heavy oil gas sets are in 
operation. 

In conclusion, we can make the fol- 
lowing observa- (Continued on page 48) 





Company A Company B 
86,159 180,769 
84,902 279,695 
98,189 266,529 
89,694 369,533 
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Chicago utility plans 
novel gas exhibit 


Asi0a.cce gas industry exhibit will be built 
at the Museum of Science and Industry 
during the coming year by The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

This fact was announced by James F. 
Oates, Jr., chairman of the gas company at 
the closing session of the 1949 American 
Gas Association convention. The opening of 
the exhibit early in September 1950 will co- 
incide, Mr. Oates said, with the company’s ob- 
servance of 100 years of gas service in Chicago. 

Although the exhibit is planned as a major 
part of the centennial celebration, it will be 
presented to the public as a permanent edu- 
cational feature maintained by the utility. It 


HE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 

SARY of The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
largest utility in the country engaged exclu- 
sively in the production and distribution of 
manufactured gas, was celebrated on an im- 
pressive scale last month. 

To mark the anniversary, the gas company 
honored its employees with a special dinner 
and dance, a special press party was held, 
and exhibits depicting the evolution of gas 
appliances were placed in general and branch 
offices. 

Since 1849, The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany has grown from the pioneer Brooklyn 
Gas Light Company into a utility which to- 








The Brooklyn Union Gas C 
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is anticipated that more than one and one- 
half million people of all ages will see the 
exhibit each year. 

Preceding Mr. Oates’ remarks, Everett J. 
Boothby, president, Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington, D. C., presented a resolu- 
tion to the convention group. It read in part, 


“that the Executive Board of the American ~ 


Gas Association hold its early 1950 Fall 
meeting in Chicago as a token of apprecia- 
tion in the establishment of the gas industry 
exhibit at the Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry by The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company” and “that a special com- 
mittee of five distinguished leaders in the 
American gas industry, who are non-residents 
of Chicago, be appointed by the president to 
represent the A. G. A. at the dedication of 
the exhibit.” 

Detailed plans for construction of the ex- 
hibit are being worked out by Peoples Gas 
designers in cooperation with Major Lenox 
R. Lohr, museum president, and his staff. 

The company’s display and home planning 
bureau, under the direction of Harry H. Swen- 
son and Herbert C. Hanson, staff architect, 
is now engaged in translating into colorful, 
visual displays the technical data supplied by 
the company’s operating engineers. 

The exhibit will deal with the history of 
gas only to a limited degree and will stress 
modern production and utilization of gas as 
a fuel. 

It will take the visitor, step by step, from 
the time manufactured gas is produced in the 


Brooklyn Union marks hundredth birthday 


day serves over 3,500,000 people in its terri- 
tory. By the fall of 1950, the company will 
enter into a mixed gas operation when it re- 
ceives its first natural gas from Texas. Ap- 
proximately 4,500 men and women are now 
in the company’s employ, most of them resi- 
dents of the community they serve. 

First major event in the utility’s history 
was in 1849 when the company introduced 
gas street lighting into Brooklyn, then an in- 
corporated city of about 100,000 population. 
In 1895, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
was formed through the consolidation of 11 
existing companies. A few years later, six 
more companies were added, operated as sub- 





int Works, one of the most flexible gas works in the world 
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coke ovens and natural gas is received from 
the wells in Texas until the mixture of the 
two types of gas reaches consumer appliances, 

As a further means of telling the Story of 
gas, historical highlights of the industry's dg. 
velopment will be used throughout the 
hibit as interpretive background materia}, 

One part of the exhibit will employ mini. 
ture models of gas manufacturing eqyj 
ment encased in a transparent material, Ele. 
tronic devices are planned to achieve animy. 
tion in some of the displays as spectators ap. 
proach them. 

Besides the miniature displays, actual-size 
models and flow diagrams will visually shoy 
the operation of a gas refrigerator, residential 
heating and air conditioning units, a modem 
gas range, a gas meter and thermostatic op. 
trols in use on various types of gas equipment 

A model New Freedom Gas Kitchen yilj 
also be a part of the exhibit. In addition tp 
featuring various gas appliances it is to he 
built as a means of showing the public the 
latest in functional kitchen arrangement. 

A six-foot statue of Prometheus, whom 
mythology credits with stealing fire from 
Heaven to give to man, furnishes the thematic 
approach for the exhibit. The Promethey 
statue was carved in mahogany by Cheste 
Kirk, a Chicago sculptor. 

Today, gas is used for cooking, refriger. 
tion, water heating or house heating in 
900,000 Chicago homes, and in more than 
12,000 ways by almost 52,000 Chicago in. 
dustries and commercial establishments. 


sidiaries until 1927, then merged with the 
parent company. 

Near the beginning of the century, decades 
before most companies had them, Brooklyn 
Union had developed a pension system and 
other farsighted projects, many of which were 
effected by James H. Jourdan, son and succes 
sor of the firm’s first president. 

In 1935 when Clifford E. Paige was in- 
stalled as president, sales were less than 20 
billion cubic feet a year. Today, under Mr. 
Paige's civic-conscious direction, annual sale 
of gas are over 35 billion cubic feet. Hugh H. 
Cuthrell, vice-president of Brooklyn Union 
and a leader in gas industry promotional «- 
tivities, is currently serving as president of 
American Gas Association. 

Promotion-wise, Brooklyn Union offered 
promotional rates to both residential and ie 
dustrial customers; developed new uses of ges 
for industrial heat and energy; and for the 
homemaker, promoted gas refrigeration, gs 
house heating, modern automatic gas ranges 
and gas water heaters, and all-year gas # 
conditioning. A ‘‘plumber-dealer’”’ agreement 
signed with representatives of over a tho 


sand master plumbers in the area has since a F 
counted for more than a third of the appl & 


ances sold by or through the gas company. 


Throughout the years, the community fe F 
tor has received more and more emphasis. 4 F 
$25 million expansion program was initiate, F 


despite the drag of postwar inflation. Late 
achievement was closing a contract this yet 
for Texas natural gas to be delivered sometime 
in 1950-51. 
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gasco Food Institute reactivated in Ohio 


OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY ’S 1950 
. Food Institute is on the road with 
wo “companies” telling the story of gas to 
omen in 80 Ohio cities. The Institute gained 

arity during six years of operation be- 
jore World War II forced its discontinuation. 
twas resumed this year after a lapse of seven 


Te i cndsome New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
constructed by the gas company’s display shop 
is installed on movable trailers for each show. 
Ia preparation for the showings three “Betty 
Newtons” and their helpers worked in the 
home service test kitchen for four months this 
yar, testing and retesting more than 200 
recipes which had been judged on the basis of 
qutritive value, appearance, taste, cost, and 
ease of preparation. 

In each town visited, the company’s “Betty 
Newton” (home service girl), and the local 
manager have parts. Numerous other em- 
ployees play assisting roles. Shows are pre- 
sated in theaters and school auditoriums with 
the cooperation of local newspapers and mer- 
chants. Admission is free and numerous 
prizes, including a gas range, are given away 
in each town. 

J. H. Olsen, advertising manager, is in 
charge of the Institute. J. E. Humphreys, 
business promotion manager; Mary E. Huck, 
home service director, and their assistants all 
are starting now to plan for the 1951 produc- 
tion. 


Offshore drilling 


OUTHWEST RESEARCH INSTITUTE at 

San Antonio, Texas, has printed a bibliog- 
raphy on “Offshore Petroleum Develop- 
ments.” This is a comprehensive recording of 
authors, references and titles of all the im- 
portant literature on a major development. 

Copies of the bibliography may be obtained 
from the Division of Oceanography and Me- 
teorology, Southwest Research Institute, 312 
Oil and Gas Building, Houston, Texas. 





One of Gasco Food Institute’s mobile trailer units containing a handsome New Freedom Gas Kitchen. 
Reactiviated this year, the institute presents its shows in local Ohio theaters and auditoriums 





This New Freedom Gas Kitchen was a center of attraction in House Beautiful’s Pace-Setter House 


Nation views all-gas Pace-Setter House 


ODERN gas service is the key to the 
kitchen, automatic laundry and heating 
system of House Beautiful magazine’s 1949 
Pace-Setter House which has captured the 
fancy of thousands of visitors and readers. 
The $80,000 model home in Orange, N. J., 
features all-gas services provided by Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Extensive publicity and promotion, plus a 
considerable amount of newspaper advertising 
sponsored by the gas company, have made the 
Project attractive to the builder. Contact with 


House Beautiful was established through 
American Gas Association which is distribut- 
ing New Freedom Gas Kitchen reprints of 
the magazine’s 80-page feature on the home. 

Extensive advance publicity for the project 
was obtained by means of a preview press 
party held for gas company officials, the archi- 
tect and his designer, local dignitaries, and 
the editors of House Beautiful. 

The house itself was featured by the maga- 
zine as an impressive climate control project. 


New Freedom gas calendar available 


N ATTRACTIVE four-color New Free- 

lom Gas Kitchen calendar for 1950 is now 
available in quantities for distribution to gas 
utilities, manufacturers, dealers and others. 
Four beautiful modern kitchens which origi- 
nally appeared in A. G. A. national advertis- 
meats, provide the main illustrations. Divided 
into quarterly sections with a_ different 
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kitchen view in each section, the calendar 
contains strong selling copy for gas water 
heating, cooking and refrigeration. The auto- 
matic gas laundry is featured in several il- 
lustrations and the back of each section con- 
tains additional promotional material in color. 

Cost of the calendar, f.o.b. New York 
City, including individual company imprint, 


Construction data, design and location all 
were studied in detail so that the advantages 
of terrain, position of sun during summer and 
winter, location of windows, rooms, and other 
features, would give maximum benefit to the 
occupants. 

A handsome New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
and other gas-fired installations in a unique 
architectural setting have made the project 
one of the most popular of the year. (See in- 
side cover of MONTHLY for further details.) 


is as follows: Over 10M, 514¢ each; 5 to 10M, 
6¢ each; 1 to 5M, 614¢ each; under 1M, 
714¢ each. Plain Kraft envelopes, nine by 
12 inches, can be furnished if desired in any 
quantity at $12.50 per M. All orders should 
be addressed to Eldredge Company, 275 
Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Cleveland gets colorful gas range display 
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Novel sidewalk disp!ay depicting the growing domestic gas range industry in Cleveland, Ohio 


New process for spherical construction 


NEW METHOD of designing and build- 

ing welded spherical tanks and other 
double-curved plate surfaces is reported by 
J. O. Jackson, vice-president, engineering 
and research, Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Company. Savings of about 20 percent of the 
required metal and welding time in construc- 
tion of the usual spherical tank are claimed 
for the process. 

The method consists of forming the desired 
object of a suitable plastic material, softened 
by heat and allowed to cool between dies, or 
otherwise restrained to the desired shape. 


Commonwealth Services 


OMPLETION of the organization of Com- 
monwealth Services Inc., formerly The 

Commonwealth & Southern Corporation of 
New York, was announced last month by 
Granville H. Bourne, president. Organization 
of a wholly owned engineering subsidiary, 
Commonwealth Associates Inc., was also an- 
nounced. 

The service company, which was formerly 
owned by the operating companies in the 
Commonwealth System, with its services lim- 
ited to these companies, is now established as 
an independent company authorized to con- 
duct business in public utility, industrial and 
other fields. Offices are located in New York 
and Jackson, Mich., the latter city being the 
headquarters of the engineering organization. 
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Edges of the pieces are then trimmed to the 
outline required, after which the trimmed 
piece is relaxed by heating to the softening 
point when it will flatten and assume the out- 
line of a shaped flat piece, which, if dished 
or formed to the proper shape, wi!l flow plas- 
tically to produce a finished piece. 

For example, an Icosasphere is a sphere 
laid out along the expanded lines of four 
adjacent faces of an icosahedron (20 tri- 
angular faces). Five plates cut the proper 
sh>pe and dished will form a complete sphere. 
These plates can be cut from one rectangular 


Organization completed 


Stock of the company is owned by its offi- 
cers and employees, numbering about 400 
people. The company and its predecessors 
have a business history of more than 40 years. 

The company has handled more than a 
billion dollars of financing work over the 
past 15 years. Services offered by the Com- 
monwealth organization include financing, en- 
gineering, accounting, taxes, insurance, pen- 
sions and welfare plans, rates and rate audits, 
purchasing, merchandising, public relations, 
stock transfer, and general consultation and 
reports. 

Officers, who are also the directors of Com- 
monwealth Services Inc., are: Granville H. 
Bourne, president; William G. Bourne, Jr., 





|X A JOINT EFFORT to picture the groy. 
ing domestic gas range industry in Clem, 
land, an attention-arresting sidewalk display 
was exhibited, October 10-17, by The Bay 
Ohio Gas Co., the three local gas range many. 
facturers and American Gas  Associatign 
Laboratories, on Cleveland’s busiest corner. 

Colorfully pointing out the number o 
Clevelanders who share in the $15 million 
annual payroll manufacturing these nationally 
known gas ranges and the number of range 
produced daily, the display stressed the fag 
that Cleveland is also the home of the As 
sociation’s Laboratories where gas appliance 
earn the trade-marked Approval Seal. 

Three of the tests on gas ranges applied y 
the Laboratories were exhibited stressing satis 
factory baking performance, cool kitchens anj 
effective utilization of gas. The Perfection Bas 
range was shown with four freshly bake 
cakes (changed daily) along with the Labor. 
tories’ “Magic Eyes” used to evaluate th 
baked products. The Grand gas range wy 
displayed with the electronic indicator for & 
termining the surface temperatures in each of 
the squares marked on this unit. Similarh 
the Magic Chef range and some of the neces. 
sary gas analysis equipment required wy 
shown as an example of the methods used p 
insure complete fuel utilization. 

The display site was obtained through facili. 
ties of the Cleveland Trust Company. It wa 
made possible as part of the gas company’s $75, 
000 contribution to the Old Stove Round Up 


plate with a remarkably small scrap loss. A 
the size of the sphere increases, the fi: 
parallelogrammic units are further subdivided 
Designs have been prepared based on sub 
dividing each side into two, three, four, an 
eight subdivisions. 

Full details of the process are contained ij 
Research Report 7815, published by Pitt 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Tk 
company has also applied for patent right 
which cover both the design and constructie 
of the Icosasphere. 


vice-president and treasurer; William } 
Tippy, J. H. Foote, and Walter J. Herrmm 
vice-presidents; Harold S. King, comptrolle 
and Edward E. Nelson, secretary. 

Officers of the new engineering organiti 
tion are: J. H. Foote, president; George ¢ 
Daniels and J. R. North, vice-presidents; 
ward J. Dissmeyer, secretary, and Russell ¥ 
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Parkinson, treasurer, all of Jackson, Michigt 


services of the engineentt 
company include consulting and design & 


Professional 


gineering in the electrical, mechanical, singe 


tural and power plant fields, together we 
engineering investigations and analyses, # 
the preparation of expert testimony and ® 
ports. 
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RECORD CROWD of 200 persons at- 
I ended the 1949 annual meeting of In- 
t Natural Gas Association of Amer- 
gat Dallas, Texas, October 31. Clyde H. 
jJeaxander, president, Creslenn Oil Co., was 
josen new president of the group. 

Other new officers are: first vice-president 
‘Homer W. Long, Guymon, Okla.; second 
se-president—C. P. Rather, president, South- 
q Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala.; re- 
jected treasurer—F. W. Peters, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla.; reelected 
aecutive director—John A. Ferguson, Wash- 


IFTEEN HUNDRED of the nation’s top 
iene saw the advantages of gas for 
large volume cooking dramatized during the 
inmual convention of American Dietetic As- 
dation in Denver, October 10-14, 1949. 
The American Gas Association's attractive 
information center and lounge featured six 
illuminated glass panels with cartoons depict- 
ing the features of modern gas service. Another 


ESTAURANT MEN from all parts of the 
United States gathered at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Los Angeles, October 3-5, 1949, for 
the Pacific Coast regional restaurant conven- 
tion. 

Southern California Restaurant Association 
sponsored this regional meeting which reached 
anew high in attendance with over 8,000 
registered delegates. 

Features of vital interest to those in the 
restaurant industry packed the three-day meet- 
ing, keynoted by Andrew J. Crotty, Jr., presi- 
dent, National Restaurant Association, in his 
address, “The Reward of Joint Effort in the 
Restaurant Industry.” 
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The combined exhibit of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Southern Counties Gas Com- 
panies and 15 gas-fired restaurant equipment 
manufacturers was the highlight of the three- 
day exhibition given in conjunction with the 
convention. Topped by the familiar four- 
foot-high neon blue flame and two revolving 
chefs’ heads, the gas industry exhibit in- 
cluded 14 separate displays. Largest at the 
show, the crowd-drawing exhibit took up 
three complete aisles. This ufiited effort of 
the gas industry was, in fact, an expansion 
of the cooperative exhibit inaugurated at the 
1946 Restaurant Association Convention. 

This sensational display was tied to- 
gether through the use of uniform signs, 
backdrops and railings. Featured were beauti- 
ful new stainless steel gas appliances that 
make modern all-gas restaurant kitchens as 
outstanding in appearance as they are in per- 
formance. This modern gas equipment was 
displayed to advantage in the exhibits of 
Wolf Range and Manufacturing Co., Savory 
Equipment, Inc., Cleveland Range Co., Rehco 
Corp., National Cornice Works, The Monta- 
gue Co., Delux Range Co., Connerton Ap- 
pliance Co., Anetsberger Brothers, Inc., Mar- 
ket Forge Co., Vulcan Division—Hart Manu- 
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fecord interest greets INGAA meeting 


ington, D. C. 

Several of the papers presented at the meet- 
ing were concerned with legislation and regu- 
lation, including: “Legal Problems For the 
Natural Gas Industry”; “A Look Into the 
Legislative Future’; “Overlapping Problems 
of State and Federal Regulation’; and 
“Methods and Laws Relating to Gas Measure- 
ments.’ Other papers were “Winter Supply 
Problems of Producers and Gatherers”’ ; ““Win- 
ter Supply Problems of Transporters’’ ; “Status 
and Prospects of Natural Gas From Tide- 
lands,” and “Competitive Position of Nat- 


Dietitians shown advantages of gas cooking 


section of the booth contained a montage of 
outstanding gas installations. 

The convention drew members of the as- 
sociation from all sections of the country 
with a large delegation of dietitians from the 
West Coast. 

Gas equipment was on display in several 
areas. One was American Stove Company's 
booth, another a gas-fired dry heat table 
exhibited by Duke Manufacturing Company. 


West sees latest commercial gas appliances 


facturing Co., The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., 
J. C. Pitman and Sons Sales Corporation. 

Also participating in the exhibit was A. 
O. Smith Corp., showing their new instan- 
taneous two-temperature water heater, and 
Gas Consumers Service. The Natural Gas 
Bureau presented a series of 48 color slides 
of the more prominent gas restaurant installa- 
tions in Southern California. Included were 
Hody’s and Webster's La Cienega, 1949 win- 
ners in Institutions Magazine’s annual food 
service contest. 

Another important contribution of the gas 
industry was the complete baking demonstra- 
tion sponsored by Southern California Gas 
Company under the joint auspices of Ameri- 
can Baking Institute and Natural Gas As- 
sociation of California. As the finale for the 
business sessions, this demonstration, ‘‘Bak- 
ing Before Your Very Eyes,” left a favorable 
and lasting impression of the superiority of 

* 





ural Gas Versus Coal, Fuel Oil, Manufac- 
tured Gas and Atomic Energy.” A motion 
picture in color depicting the history, develop- 
ment and operations of Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company and its service in Oklahoma, 
was shown with introductory remarks by 
Joseph Bowes, president of that company. 
Copies of the papers may be obtained from 
John A. Ferguson, Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America, 1700 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Information on 
the motion picture may be obtained from 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Royce L. Parker Company showed a gas- 
fired steam jacketed kettle. Savory toasters 
and the Cleveland Range Company's ‘‘Steam- 
craft’’ cooker were displayed by a local dis- 
tributor. A new, small steam pressure cook- 
ing device was demonstrated by Market 
Forge Company. 

Next year the annual convention of Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association will be held in 
Washington, D. C. 


gas for restaurant baking. 

Other features of the three-day meeting 
covered a wide range of subjects amounting 
practically to a post-graduate course in res- 
taurant management. Included were: a panel 
discussion by members of Wine and Food 
Society of Los Angeles. ‘““The Public Looks 
at the Restaurant Industry,” giving an in- 
sight into preferences in food and service; a 
talk on employee relations by a specialist, 
John B. O'Meara, and a display of the latest 
in restaurant uniforms by Hollywood starlets 
and professional models. 

Of a more serious tone was the address by 
Armin Kusswurm, counsel for National Res- 
taurant Association. His “Why Restaurants 
Fail’’ revealed proven stumbling blocks in 
restaurant operation. 

The successful 1949 convention closed with 
the official banquet and ball on the evening 
of October 5 in the Biltmore Bowl. 





Combined exhibit of Southern California Gas Company and Southern Counties Gas Company at Pacific 
Coast regional restaurant convention. More than 8,000 registered delegates attended the meeting 
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Albuquerque gas facilities purchased 


LBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, became 

a part of Southern Union Gas Company's 
distribution system at the close of busi- 
ness on Friday, September 30, 1949. The 
utility began serving natural gas directly 
to 24,000 customers there following pur- 
chase of the natural gas distribution fa- 
cilities in Albuquerque from Public Service 
Co. of New Mexico. 

Significance of the transaction, according 
to C. H. Zachry, Southern Union president, is 
that the company now distributes gas directly, 
rather than indirectly, to Albuquerque. Since 


1930, Southern Union has owned the gas dis- 
tribution franchise in Albuquerque but had as- 
signed the franchise and delivered gas to Public 
Service Company for distribution in that city. 

Southern Union also acquired the gas de- 
partment employees of Public Service Company. 
Tom Corr, Southern Union’s northwestern 
New Mexico district manager, has moved his 
office from Santa Fe to Albuquerque and will 
have general supervision over operations 
there. Named to assist Mr. Corr with district 
operations is T. A. Wilson, Farmington, 
New Mexico, Southern Union production 


New peak load storage method tested 


NITIAL OPERATION of a new type of 
storage facility for natural gas was started 
recently in Warren, Pennsylvania. The method 
solid fireproof adsorbent 
within an above-ground container. 
According to C. V. Spangler, J. F. Prit- 
chard & Co., the pilot plant stores methane 
on granular adsorbent “‘fullers earth.” It is 
believed that fuel stored in this manner will 


uses a material 


not flow away as a liquid nor escape readily 
as a gas and will be difficult to ignite. 
Storage on adsorbents is being developed 
as a safe method to meet peak load demands 
during winter months. Storage plants provide 
a place to put off-peak gas as contrasted to 
peak load plants that make gas from other 
materials. Since the stored gas is the same 
gas as that distributed, no interchangeability 
problems are involved. Plants using adsor- 


Ebasco announces safety award winners 


VER 100 PEOPLE representing 40 com- 

panies attended the eleventh annual Ebasco 
client companies safety meeting held at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago, October 24-26, 
in conjunction with the National Safety Con- 
gress. The event was the largest client. com- 
pany meeting to date with many line organiza- 
tion people participating. 

Features of the meeting included a drama- 
tization of an actual accident investigation, 
a panel session “What's Your Problem?” a 
safety man’s clinic, separate round-table dis- 


cussions of safety problems connected with 
gas and electric operations, and a panel dis- 
cussion of company safety programs. 

During the annual safety luncheon, R. A. 
Sharon, general consultant, Ebasco Services 
Inc., announced the winners of the Ebasco 
Safety Award presented annually to companies 
in the group which better the national av- 
erages of their respective industries by 25 
percent or more. One of the two highest 
honors went to the electric and gas depart- 


Lone Star stages huge fair exhibit 


EW FREEDOM GAS KITCHENS accent- 
ing color and providing maximum com- 
fort, convenience and efficiency features for 
housewives, were among the highlights of 
Lone Star Gas Company’s large exhibit dur- 
ing the State Fair of Texas in Dallas this fall. 
The utility's spectacular exhibit in the 
natural gas building included 25 different 
brands of gas ranges shown to approximately 


80,000 women visitors. Following the fair, 
the exhibit was shown in each city and town 
served by Lone Star. 

Newspaper advertisements were employed 
as a build-up for the fair exhibit as well as 
a teaser series for the Old Stove Round Up. A 
special advertisement announced the visit of 
Sue Egan, noted kitchen stylist, and smaller 


October range shipments at all-time high 


ANUFACTURERS’ SHIPMENTS of gas 
ranges reached an all-time high in Octo- 
ber when 260,000 units were shipped, ac- 
cording to preliminary reports received by 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association. 
Previous highest monthly shipments were 
reached in May 1948 when 257,800 units were 
shipped and in October 1948, when 257,500 
gas ranges were shipped. 
October shipments exceeded by 78 percent 
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the 1936-1940 prewar average October ship- 
ments. 

A substantial upward trend in gas range 
sales started in July and progressive gains 
have been made every month since. Gas range 
manufacturers reported backlogs of orders in 
August and the majority of dealers have been 
on allocation since August. 

Among the factors which helped to in- 
crease gas range sales in the third quarter of 





and transmission su- 
perintendent, who has 
been promoted to as- 
sistant district man- 
ager with headquar- 
ters in Farmington. 
Twenty-one year old 
Southern Union serves 
160,000 natural gas 
consumers in 42 towns 
and cities in Texas, 
New Mexico and Col- 
orado. Company headquarters are in Dallas, 





bents for storage would present no more thay 
ordinary gas-plant operating hazards. 

Present plans call for a thorough testing 
of this storage method with the new pile 
plant which is being operated by J. F, Prit 
chard & Company in conjunction with Flog. 
din Co., Warren, Pennsylvania. A demos. 
stration run is planned which may be wit 
nessed by all interested gas company eng 
neers and officials. 


ment, New Orleans Public Service Inc. Other 
utility company winners included United 
Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La., and Wes 
Tennessee Gas Co., Jackson, Tenn., Missis 
sippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, Miss., and 
Superior Water, Light & Power Co., Superior, 
Wisconsin. Gold and silver plaques and 
achievement certificates will be presented to 
the presidents of the winning companies # 
Ebasco’s annual presidents’ meeting in New 
York on December 5. 


advertisements about the gas kitchens wet 
placed in several regional magazines. 

In its drive to use every known kind o 
promotion to sell gas ranges, Lone Star use 
the State Fair exhibit building as a definite 
part of the Old Stove Round Up campaign 
which started on the opening day of the fai, 
The promotion is paying off now in sales. 


1949 was the nationwide Old Stove Roud 
Up promoted by American Gas Associatitt 


and Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assodt 
300 gs 
utilities and approximately 40,000 dealers at & 


tion in which 30 manufacturers, 
participating. Main objective of the campaigt 
is to sell one million gas ranges and th 
quota is expected to be exceeded by the en 
of the year. 
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OVAL AND SUPPORT of the pro- 
gsed nationwide promotional program of 
efied petroleum gas industry has been 
by the Liquefied Petrolum Gas Associa- 
according to a recent announcement. A 
ion pledging the organization's com- 
cooperation with the campaign was 
recently by its board of directors. 

‘A is the first of several trade associa- 











PGA to push nationwide promotion 


tions identified with the LP-gas business 
expected to join forces in the industry pro- 
motion. The California Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation, Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation, National Butane-Propane Associa- 
tion and Natural Gasoline Association of 
America will also be invited to participate. 
Preliminary plans for the program, were 
worked out at Denver, Colo., this fall by a 


\G.A. continues as gas practice course sponsor 


HE HOME Study Course on American Gas 
Practice formerly conducted by Columbia 
University will be continued personally by 
Professor Emeritus Jerome J. Morgan until 
such time as the new course on gas manu- 
facture, now being prepared by Institute of 
Gas Technology, is available for enrollments. 
As formerly, the course on American Gas 


\.G.A. analyzes general 


ENERAL RATE CHANGES in the years 

1947 and 1948 were effected by 134 gas 
utility companies according to a report just 
completed by the Rate Committee, American 
Gas Association. While the report does not 
purport to be a complete coverage of the in- 
dustry with respect to gas rate changes, the 
committee under the chairmanship of Robb 
Quinby, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., be- 
lieves the companies accounting for the sub- 
stantial rate changes reported comprise the 
greater percentage of the sales of gas and 


Practice will be sponsored by American Gas 
Association which will issue certificates to 
students completing this course. 

During the time when the course is han- 
dled personally by Professor Morgan, the stu- 
dents will receive the same material and in- 
struction which those enrolled through the 


rate changes 


revenues therefrom in the entire gas industry. 

Manufactured gas companies constituted the 
greatest majority of reporting companies. 
More than 100 manufactured and mixed gas 
companies found it necessary to apply for 
rate relief during the two-year period. Rate 
increases were received by all of these com- 
panies. 

In the natural gas branch, while most of 
the companies had requested and were granted 
rate increases, there were several companies 
reporting rate decreases. The majority of the 


planning committee headed: by John C. 
Pankow, sales manager, Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Company. They include broad-scale ad- 
vertising and publicity campaigns, employee 
training courses and special public relations 
activities. Financed by voluntary industry 
contributions, the campaign will be directed 
by a national committee for LP-gas promotion 
to be appointed shortly. 


University have been getting. The only dif- 
ference will be that the course and the stu- 
dents enrolled in it will have no connection 
with Columbia University. Inquiries on this 
course should be addressed to Professor 
Jerome J. Morgan, 67 Salter Place, Maple- 
wood, N. J. 


liquefied petroleum gas companies covered 
reported increases in rates. 

Changes in fuel and labor costs were quoted 
in most instances as the underlying reason for 
changes in rates. This was particularly true 
in the manufactured gas branch where the 
over-all earnings picture was most affected by 
rising costs. Changes in taxes necessitated re- 
quests for rate increases by some companies 
in both the manufactured and natural gas 
departments. 








Jacob D. von Maur 


known throughout the 
gas industry as the 
“daddy” of the annual 
distribution conference 
and as a pioneer in 
the introduction of 
medium and high pres- 
sure gas distribution 
through district gov- 
ernors to a low pres- 
sure system, died in 
Toronto, Canada, No- 
vernber 22, 1949. 

For 23 years, Mr. 
von Maur was engi- 
neer of distribution for The Consumers’ Gas 
Co. of Toronto, until January 1, 1947 when 
he telinquished active direction of distribu- 
tion work to become a consulting engineer 
with the company. He was also a past-presi- 


Jacob von Maur 
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dent of Canadian Gas Association. Last 
spring he was feted at the 1949 A. G. A. Dis- 
tribution Conference which was named in his 
honor. 

Prior to’ moving to Toronto in 1924, Mr. 
von Maur served for 21 years with The 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo., hold- 
ing the position of superintendent of distri- 
bution. Before 1903, he spent five years with 
The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


John Kean 


prominent banker and public utilities of- 
ficial, died October 23 in Roosevelt Hospital, 
New York, N. Y., at the age of 60. 

Mr. Kean was president of five utility con- 
cerns—Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas Co., 
Elizabethtown Water Co., Consolidated, Som- 
erville Water Co., Perth Amboy Gas Light 
Co., and Plainfield-Union Water Company. 
He was also an official of other utilities in 
the state. 

He was the descendant of a family dis- 
tinguished in New Jersey and national affairs 
for nearly 200 years. 

Mr. Kean began a law career in Newark, 
N. J., after graduation from Harvard Law 
School. Following World War I, he dropped 


his law career and turned to the banking 
and utilities field, in which his father had 
many interests. 

Surviving are his wife, Mary-Alice; two 
sons, John Kean, Jr., and Stewart Barney 
Kean; a daughter, Mary-Alice Kean, and a 
brother, Robert Winthrop Kean, of Livings- 
ton, a United States Representative. 


Paul A.Fusselman 


general superintendent, Philadelphia Electric 
Company's gas transmission and distribution 
department, was found dead in his home in 
Philadelphia on November 23, apparently the 
victim of a heart attack. 

A graduate of Lehigh University, Mr. Fus- 
selman had been associated with the utility 
industry since 1909. Following service in 
World War I, he was affiliated with Counties 
Gas and Electric Company prior to its merger 
with Philadelphia Electric Company. 

A member of American Gas Association, 
he regularly attended meetings of the Tech- 
nical Section and was active on the Associa- 
tion's Committee on Domestic Gas Research. 
He was also a member of Pennsylvania Gas 
Association. 
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RANKLIN T. RAINEY, formerly assistant 

to the president, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has joined East Tennessee 
Natural Gas Co., Nashville, Tenn., as vice- 
president in charge of operations of that 
company’s pipeline. 

Mr. Rainey has been an active member of 
American Gas Association for many years 
and in 1940 served as chairman, A. G. A. 
Industrial Gas Section. At present he is a 
member of five important committees. 

A graduate of the college of engineering 
at Pennsylvania State College, he later served 
with Henry L. Doherty Company at Toledo, 
Ohio, and after that with Surface Combustion 
















Personal 
and | 
otherwise 


Young fills new Columbia Gas 


EORGE S. YOUNG has been elected to the 

newly created office of executive vice- 
president, The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Young has been active in American 
Gas Association for many years. In May 1948, 
he was appointed chairman of a committee 
of gas company executives to study FPC 
Docket R-107 amending FPC rules and regu- 
lations with respect to filing and posting of 
rate schedules and tariffs. The committee 
functioned as a vehicle for coordinating the 


California companies promote 


OLLOWING the protracted illness of 
Otto C. Mauthe, manager of publications, 
Southern Counties Gas Company and South- 
ern California Gas Co., J. T. Van Rens- 
selaer, editor of publications, has been placed 


RENE L. MUNTZ, director of home serv- 

ice, Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed chair- 
man, American Gas Association Home Service 
Committee by H. Preston Morehouse, chair- 
man, A. G. A. Residential Gas Section. 

Miss Muntz is a graduate in home eco- 
nomics of Mechanics Institute, now Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology, and of University 
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lrene Muntz heads A.G.A. home service group 


Rainey joins East Tennessee Gas Company 


Corp., Chicago, a Doherty subsidiary. 

In 1925 he returned to Toledo as in- 
dustrial gas engineer for Toledo Edison Co., 
another Doherty subsidiary. When the manu- 
factured gas division was sold to Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation in 1928, Mr. 
Rainey joined The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., a 
Columbia subsidiary, as industrial sales man- 
ager at Toledo. In 1929 he was promoted to 
general sales manager of the Toledo district. 

In 1930, he became industrial sales man- 
ager covering 12 operating districts, and in 
1934, was promoted to general sales man- 
ager, a capacity in which he also directed 
business promotion activities. In 1948, he 


Ingram made New Jersey utility official 


Tgp tidy November 1, 1949, Edward 
J. Ingram was appointed vice-president, 
in charge of sales and commercial activities, 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. 

Mr. Ingram assumed the duties held by 
the late Thomas R. Dobson, who died sud- 
denly on September 18. - 

A graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Ingram has been active in 
the gas and electric utility field for many 


executive post 


activities of the industry and was instrumen- 
tal in securing public hearings on this docket. 

He has also served for a number of years 
on the Technical and Research Committee, 
A. G. A. Natural Gas Department, contribut- 
ing substantially to the group’s work in plan- 
ning industrywide research which has for- 
warded the development and expansion of the 
natural gas business. 

A graduate of U. S. Naval Academy, Mr. 
Young joined Columbia Gas System as an 
engineer in 1930. He was named vice-presi- 


Van Rensselaer 


in charge of publicity and press relations as 
well as publications. 

In his new position, Mr. Van Rensselaer 
has the title of supervisor of news and pub- 
lications. He will direct the company publica- 


of Rochester. 

As a member of the home service depart- 
ment she was appointed director in 1942 of a 
staff of 13 serving Rochester and outlying 
territory. Home lighting and kitchen plan- 
ning are included in the company’s home 
service program. 

In addition to her work as chairman of 
the A. G. A. Home Service Committee this 
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was made assistant to 
the president, C. I. 
Weaver. As Mr. Weav- 
er’s assistant, Mr. 
Rainey supervised The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany’s large volume 
sales of gas in the in- 
dustrial, commercial 
and wholesale busi- 
ness. The last field in- 
volves gas sold by 
Ohio Fuel to other utilities, including The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company and 
Dayton Power & Light Company. 


¥. 8, Rainey 


years. He joined Jersey Central Power 
Light Company from Reading, Pa., where for 
the past 15 years he had been associated with 
Metropolitan Edison Company in an exec. 
tive capacity. Immediately prior to his ac 
ceptance of the Reading post in 1934, he 
was with Public Service Co., of Northem 
Illinois. He is a pioneer in the introduction 
of new applications for electricity and gas 
including domestic house heating. 


dent of Columbia En- 
gineering Corp., the 
system’s service com- 
pany, in 1942 and was 
made a director in 
1945. He has been a 
director of The Co- 
lumbia Gas System, 
Inc., the parent com- 
pany, since 1946, and 
was elected a_vice- 
president in May 1949. 





G. S. Young 


tion as well as publicity and press relations 
activities. Mr. Mauthe has been active in 
American Gas Association as a member of the 
Publicity and Advertising Committee. Mr 
Van Rensselaer is also a member of A. G.A 











year, Miss Muntz is 
also serving as presi- 
dent of the Women’s 







Council, Rochester 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, and chairman 






of the Home Safety 
Committee, New 
York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 









Irene Muntz 
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iibrittain succeeds Tillman at Baltimore 


ASON C. ALBRITTAIN has been ap- 
Weinted general manager of the industrial 
yd commercial department, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Balti- 
gore, Baltimore, Md., succeeding Richard 
4 Tillman who retired October 1, 1949. 
Mr. Tillman served with the company for 
years, having started in 1909 as an 
industrial engineer. At the time of his retire- 
ment his activities had grown from a one- 
man operation to an organization of five de- 
partments with 118 employees, including 


Peoples Natural Gas names 


ARION M. THRASH has been appointed 

editorial director for The Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Following his graduation from University 
of Pittsburgh, Mr. Thrash joined the gas com- 
pany in March 1949. During his military serv- 
ice he was for nine months editor of a daily 
newspaper in Bremen, Germany. Prior to 
military service he was for three years West 
Virginia editorial director of a tri-state labor 
newspaper. 


Delafield appointed 


HARLES B. DELAFIELD, assistant vice- 
president and assistant to the chairman of 
the board, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., has been appointed chair- 
man of the Public Utilities Division of The 
Lighthouse Men’s Committee. The Light- 
house of The New York Association for the 
Blind, provides 28 free services in employ- 
ment, training, adjustment and _ recreation 
for 4,149 blind of all ages, races and creeds. 
Mr. Delafield is a member of American 
Gas Association and a director of Edison 
Electric Institute. 


responsibility for industrial and commercial 
sales of gas, electricity and steam. He is a 
member of American Gas Association. 

Mr. Albrittain entered the company 25 
years ago as a junior industrial engineering 
representative. In 1930 he became a senior 
industrial engineering representative. In 1942 
he was transferred to the personnel depart- 
ment as assistant manager. He became assist- 
ant general manager, industrial and com- 
mercial department, on November 1, 1947. 


United Engineers Appoints 


SCAR A. GRAY has been appointed sales 
engineer for United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gray has been an employee of The 
U.G.I. Contracting Company and United En- 
gineers & Constructors, Inc. for 27 years. 
During that period he served as appraisal en- 
gineer, engineering assistant in the gas design 
division, construction superintendent supervis- 
ing the construction and operation of water 








M. C. Albrittain 


R. H. Tillman 


gas and coal gas plants, 
and supervising en- 
gineer in the gas de- 
sign division. He is a 
licensed _ professional 
engineer, a member 
of American Gas As- 
sociation and Penn- 
sylvania Gas Associa- 
tion. 





O. A. Gray 


Blodgett appoints Grimes sales manager 


PPOINTMENT of Paul C. Grimes as sales 

manager, The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., 
Burlington, Vt., was announced last month. 
Mr. Grimes has been with the company since 
1939 when he first trained under R. M. 
Thomson as assistant field representative in 
the New England area. 

During the war he served as food service 
supervisor for large groups of troops. Follow- 
ing his discharge from the Army in 1946, Mr. 
Grimes was appointed mid-west representative 


Acker succeeds Whitwell on Laboratories group 


OMPLETING 21 years of service on the 

Laboratories Managing Committee of 
American Gas Association, George E. Whit- 
well, vice-president in charge of sales, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., has resigned from the 
committee. He is succeeded by Ernest R. 
Acker, president and general manager, Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Mr. Whitwell was senior member of the 
committee in years of service and served as 
its chairman, 1941-1946. Desiring to retire 
for some time due to the pressure of other 
duties, Mr. Whitwell nevertheless carried on 
through the war as chairman and remained as 
a member afterwards to help with postwar 
readjustments. 

Unusually active in American Gas Associa- 
tion affairs, Mr. Whitwell was a member of 
A. G. A. Advisory Council as well as chair- 
man of numerous working committees. He is 
well known as co-inventor of the Young-Whit- 
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well back-run gas process. A graduate of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, he has held 
important posts with Anaconda Copper Co., 
University of Washington, Tacoma Gas and 
Fuel Co., Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation and Equitable Gas Company. 
In 1927 he joined Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany as general sales manager, becoming vice- 
president in charge of sales in 1931. 

He won the 1940 Howard G. Ford Award 
of the Sales Managers’ Association, and is 
active in U. §. Chamber of Commerce, having 
been reelected a director this year. 

Mr. Acker served as A. G. A. president in 
1944 and as chairman, A. G. A. PAR Com- 
mittee, during its first three years. 

He graduated from Cornell University and 
Harvard School of Business Administration. 
He joined Central Hudson in 1919 after serv- 
ing for short periods with New York Central 
Railroad, Yonkers Electric Light and Power 
Co., and Bethlehem Steel Company. 





for Blodgett, operat- 
ing out of Chicago. 
He has had a wide 
and varied experience 
in baking and food 


service operations in 


the hotel, restaurant 
and institutional 
fields. Mr. Grimes 


will make his head- 
quarters in New York 
City. 








G. E. Whitwell E. R. Acker 


Prior to his term as A. G. A. president, Mr. 
Acker served as vice-chairman and chairman 
of the Commercial Section, a member of the 
Advisory Council, as treasurer, and as vice- 
president. He also has been active in Empire 
State Gas and Electric Association, and Edison 
Electric Institute, having served as president 
of the latter group. 
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Medicine and the inner man 
(Continued from page 4) 


first aid for these specific injuries given concentrated atten- 
tion, a much better first aid course will develop. 

During this past year we have designed in our company 
a first aid course consisting of six two-hour sessions dcal- 
ing with specific injuries that occur in our particular en- 
vironment. Good immediate care of a fresh injury or accident 
will often prevent prolonged periods of convalescence and 
rehabilitation. 

Most important phase of the industrial medical set up is 
prevention and a constructive medicine program. The first 
phase of the program of preventive medicine occurs with 
the first contact of the employee when he comes to the 
medical department for his placement examination. 

The first examination is as complete as possible and in- 
cludes not only a careful history and complete physical 
examination, but also a blood count, urine examination, 
and serology for a venereal disease. The employee is then 
graded according to his physical qualifications. Physical 
qualifications for a laborer are much more strict than those 
for a skilled employee, or one doing sedentary duty. A 
classification of “A” or “B” means that the employee is 
capable of doing any kind of physical labor. The “B” 
classification means that he has a correctible physical ir- 
regularity. A “‘C”’ classification means that the employee is 
o.k.’d for the specific duty for which he is employed, but 
can not be transferred to another department without be- 
ing certified by the medical department. 

The employee is routinely called back one month from 
the time of his employment, at which time an x-ray of the 
chest and electrocardiogram are taken. These tests will re- 
veal early or latent diseases of the heart or lungs. If such 
are found, the problem is discussed with the employee and 
he is immediately sent to his own family doctor. Such rou- 
tine chest x-rays on our placement examinations, as well 
as our periodic physical examinations, constitute the main 
portion of our tuberculosis control program. In many 
cases, tuberculosis is uncovered during the first month of 
employment. 

This phase of industrial medicine provides the first op- 
portunity for preventive medicine. An employee who ap- 
plies for a job does not believe that he is ill. Early tuber- 
culosis, early high blood pressure, early diabetes, are all 
symptomless, and unless an employee were applying for a 
position would not be discovered. 

Mild irregularities in the patient’s health do not prevent 
employment, but the man is immediately placed on a pe- 
riodic call-back examination at frequent intervals to see 
that he is getting medical care and to follow the progress 
of early pathology. All employees are placed on some type 
of call-back, either at shorter intervals until some minor 
deformities have been corrected or until he is rescheduled 
for a complete periodic examination. 

The next time the medical department has contact with 
the employee, aside from the physical examination, is 
through the medical counseling service. We ask employees 
to contact the medical department for both medical advice 
and counsel regarding their private medical problems. 

The industrial physician now has an opportunity to step 
into the role of medical counselor and advisor. He is an 
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ideal person to listen to the problems of an employee who 
will often be surprised at how rapidly such problems yjjj 
disappear when he is met with sympathy and understand. 
ing. The quality of the industrial medical department cay 
often be judged by the number of employees who seek 
medical advice regarding their personal medical problems 
When one first meets the employee with a personality prob. 
lem, the tendency of many people is to advise him to forge 
and to think that—“Well, he is just another screwball.” Hoy. 
ever, time and understanding will often reveal that such em. 
ployees are emotionally ill. It becomes the doctor's duty to 
hunt down this mental strain and relieve it, if possible. 

Almost all phases of an industrial program have a pre- 
ventive aspect. Preventive medicine and public health haye 
for a long time been applied to the general population and 
now these principles are permeating industry. The phases 
of preventive medicine in industry include trained person. 
nel in the medical department, preplacement and periodic 
examination, occupational diseases, safety program, en. 
vironmental control, mass surveys, mental health, and 
finally, health education. 

(1) Trained personnel in the medical department—it is 
important that medical personnel be equipped to under. 
stand and apply the technique and philosophy of a preven. 


* tive program. When an employee comes to the medical 


department with a minor injury or illness, trained person. 
nel may detect a problem of far greater significance to the 
patient than the immediate treatment of the minor ailment, 

(2) Preplacement and periodic examination. 

(3) Occupational diseases. 

(4) Safety program—by keeping employees physically 
fit the safety program is benefited. 

(5) Environmentai control—strict supervision of the 
industrial environment presents many opportunities for 
preventive measures. Proper heating, ventilation, clean 
and adequate lockers and wash rooms, freedom from ex 
cessive noise—all are essential for healthy working condi- 
tions. Food sources both in and outside the plant should 
be inspected routinely, as well as any matters affecting the 
worker's health. 

At the present time, attempts are being made to control 
upper respiratory infections by the use of such aids » 
spacing of workers, dust control and use of ethylene glycol 

(6) Mass surveys—for the control of venereal diseases 
and tuberculosis. 

(7) A mental health program is extremely important io 
industrial health. Supervisors should always be aware of 
the importance of personal health problems of people ut- 
der their direction. An employee who has only an imag- 
nary headache and pain in his head because he is wortiel 
about home problems is just as inefficient as an employe: 
who has a headache or a true brain tumor. 

(8) Finally, a preventive medicine program should it 
clude health education. When an employee comes to the 
medical department for any reason, individual contact of 
fers a good opportunity for health education. A fe 
pointers on the value of proper diet, the importance 0 
eating a good breakfast, and the benefits of adequate re 
can be given in a few minutes. Pamphlets in the waiting 


room of the office, health posters, safety posters, a0¢ & 


health articles in the house magazine are effective in builé 
ing good health. 
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The best point to start a program of constructive medi- 
jne is during periodic physical examination. After the 

iminary employee examination, everyone over the age 
of 45 is given a physical examination every two years, be- 
yween 5O and 55 once a year, and over 55 it might be as 
often as twice a year. 

Constructive medicine is the improvement of general 
health, but preventive medicine is the prevention of dis- 
ase. Both are related, but one indicates a positive ap- 
proach and the other an important but somewhat negative 
ipproach. It is in the field of constructive medicine that 
the future of industrial medicine lies. 

A constructive health examination is made to detect not 
only early physical signs of disease, but also to investigate 
health habits in the daily plan of living; habits which may 
be faulty because they deprive the patient of the essentials 
of health. This may be fresh air, sunlight, proper food and 
food habits, regular exercise, adequate rest. 

In a recent study of 738 executives, it was discovered 
that 88 were in the danger zone of being overweight. 
These 88 cases lost from five to 28 pounds of fat on an 
appropriate diet. A similar number (88) were under- 
weight, and following a pattern of better nutrition, gained 
three to 15 pounds. Fourteen had high blood pressure with 
an average reduction of 20 points after this type of health 
dinic care. Thirty percent were referred to their family 
physician and dentist for correctible ailments. A check-up 
of the 24-hour period of activity showed that faulty health 
habits were occasioned chiefly by conditions outside of 
their work. 

In posing a problem of constructive medicine in a pa- 
tient who feels well, remember that unsolicited medical advice 
is almost invariably ignored. Until people are educated to 
seek health before they experience pain it will be impossible 
for them to appreciate what constitutes a good and efficient 
medical service. 

We recognize that the constructive health program 
in our type of industry has to do primarily with degenera- 
tive diseases—cancer, high blood pressure, malnutrition, 
diabetes, metabolic disease, psychosomatic factors and 
mental hygiene—diseases concerned with both physical 
and mental aspects of an employee who is growing older. 

The average age of our employee is above 40. In some de- 
partments of our industry we have men between 40 and 50 
and older, who are constantly on the streets, climbing stairs, 
carrying heavy bags and lifting heavy equipment. These men 
may suffer diseases of the heart and blood vessels much earlier 
than the man of comparable age at a different type job. 
The task of placing such individuals in happy situations in 
the company is a difficult one, for theoretically they have 
many years before them. 

Other men, doing active physical labor, performing 
dangerous occupations, may also suffer from the results of 
high blood pressure, heart and vascular diseases before 
the age of retirement. Those who do suffer these ailments 
tepresent a very definite medical problem. Adjustment 
and correlation with management regarding their working 
status are necessary. If these people can be seen before the 
onset of degenerative disease, if they can be advised re- 
garding their working habits, their exercise, their nutri- 
tional state and their rest, we can prevent total disability 
or even death at the height of a man’s economic status. 
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The results of degenerative diseases, such as heart attacks 
and strokes, may occur suddenly and unsuspectingly. They 
are extremely likely to occur in the executive branch of 
management—men who are highly trained in skills that 
represent years of training and large investment on the 
part of the company. The executive between the ages of 
40 and 50 is an extremely important cog in the precision 
portion of the industrial machine. No company can afford 
to lose a man who represents such a high skill and financial 
factor. 

As a result of our complete periodic physical and fol- 
low-up program on employees who are chronically ill, we 
have made one definite step forward in our medical-em- 
ployee relationship program. After a complete physical 
examination, we know which ones are suffering from the 
potential dangers of degenerative diseases, which have 
heart disease and high blood pressure, as well as diseases 
of the kidneys and lungs, and which ones have developed 
in the year’s interim between examinations. 

We then contact the man’s superintendent and discover 
exactly what kind of occupation he is doing, the hazards of 
the job, the exact amount of physical activity, the amount 
of stair climbing, the amount of physical and mental stress 
under which he works. We then sit down with top man- 
agement in the particular line organization, along with the 
head of the personnel department, to discuss these problem 
cases. In conference, we decide the type of labor which this 
man can perform. Management tells us how they can best 
utilize the man in question and take an individual interest 
in him—discuss any wage differential problems with the 
medical and personnel authorities. Between us, we are able 
to take care of these employees often until the age of their 
retirement. 

When management understands the medical problems 
involved, the socio-economic problems involved, and what 
the medical and personnel departments are trying to ac- 
complish in constructive medicine, they are more than 
anxious to cooperate in carrying out these aims. In our 
company, everyone with a health handicap is under ob- 
servation by both the medical department and manage- 
ment. He is under immediate supervision of the foreman 
or shop superintendent, who knows the medical problems 
of these individuals, and through understanding, guide 
them and apportion their work so that the employee re- 
mains efficient and useful as long as possible. 

For instance, we have 200 men with heart trouble who 
are employed in shops and stations throughout the com- 
pany. Each one is spotted and the work allotted in such a 
way that it allows the employee to carry on indefinitely. 
These men are periodically checked by the medical depart- 
ment, as often as one to three month intervals. The prog- 
ress of the disease is noted, and surprisingly enough, as a 
result of cooperation and understanding, a regression 
rather than progression of the disease can often be found. 

It is also surprising how often certain misunderstand- 
ings, mental and emotional conflicts, and minor annoy- 
ances will aggravate the employee with heart trouble, in- 
creasing his blood pressure and heart rate to such an ex- 
tent that he immediately endangers his health. The mental 
strain under which an employee works is often more im- 
portant than the physical strain. If he feels that he is con- 
stantly needled, if he is unhappy at his work; if he feels that 
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the superintendent has “it in for him’’—these factors will 
seriously aggravate his physical conditon, regardless of the 
type of work he is doing. 

A large part of a preventive medical program has to do 
with absenteeism. In the absence of definite malingering, the 
following points must always be considered: 

(1) The employee may be one who gives in too easily 
to minor complaints. 

(2) The employee may not be guarding his health 
properly. 

(3) There is an underlying or emotional factor. 

(4) He may be an alcoholic with a Monday hangover. 

During the past year we have made a special study of 
absenteeism and have uncovered a great number of interest- 
ing facts and figures. In the first place, it is evident that 
absenteeism is prominent in certain departments, mostly 
those departments in which the work is not particularly 
interesting, stimulating, or pleasant. It reaches a maximum 
over a weekend, particularly on Monday or Tuesday, and 
interestingly enough, is at its minimum on pay day, re- 
gardless of the department. Only a small proportion of 
employees are responsible for the greatest number of days 
off, but these short one or two day absences over the year 
amount to a great many days off. Occasionally, the medi- 
cal department is able to uncover a definite physical reason 
for an employee's illness. In a number of cases, the trouble 
is simply ignorance of the facts and the physician could per- 
form a useful service by imparting these facts to an employee 
in such a way as to leave no doubt that the employee's health 
is his own responsibility. 

The progressive shift in the age distribution of the 
population is constantly bringing to the fore industry's 
responsibility to its aging employees. 

Despite the fact that in practically every industry re- 
sponsible work is being done by men and women over 50, 
the general attitude towards the older employee continues 
to be that of general skepticism and under-evaluation. 

It is true that there are unwelcome traits and personality 
difficulties which are characteristic in older people, but 
from an industrial standpoint, they are no more trouble- 
some nor constitute any more cause for inefficiency than in 
the very young or new employees. Under normal circum- 
stances, age brings better judgment, increased skill, fewer 
mistakes, and greater steadiness and dependability. Such 
qualities more than compensate for the gradual slowing of 
speed which is characteristic of age. 

Certain definite personality changes are psychiatric in 
character, some of which can and some of which cannot 
be adequately treated. Some people are old anytime after 
the age of 45 and other people who pass through this 
period of 45 to 50 gracefully are perfectly capable of main- 
taining their jobs until well past 70, when they seem to 
have regained a second youth. Until we have adjusted our 
thinking to mental and physical rather than chronological 
age, we will not make much headway from the standpoint 
of retiring an elderly employee. We are handicapped by 
regulations which call for retirement at 65. In some cases 
this is too old and in others, too young. 

In any event, we should definitely prepare older em- 
ployees for retirement. The word “retirement” itself is 
wrong—'change of occupation” would be a much better 
term. The process of suddenly taking an employee out of 
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an old and established routine with a specified day’s job 
and placing him in the rocking chair of idleness cause, 
rapid physical and mental degeneration. 

It is not up to the medical or the personnel departmeny 
alone, but also to management to prepare people for fp. 
tirement no later than five years before their actual retige. 
ment date. Some time during the latter years of their pe. 
riodic physical examination, plans for retirement should 
be made. It is here that they should be encouraged jn , 
productive avocation and be given a goal toward whic 
they should strive. 

Two years ago a large manufacturing firm in Detroit 
after examining all their employees over the age of 55 
conducted a careful survey into the social and family a. 
tivities of these employees. They studied their avocg. 
tions, family position, and attitude toward the time when 
they could not work but must live another type of life 
From these studies they concluded that some instruction 
in the art of growing older might be helpful. 

As a result of these studies, a series of discussions was 
conducted by University of Michigan for older employees, 
Three broad fields were discussed—financial, health, and 
social. In this period of strife when labor is constantly 
asking for more and better health plans, and particularly 


. more and better pensions, it should be continually stressed 


that no pension can ever fill entirely the needs of retire. 
ment, no matter how great or adequate the monetary por- 
tion of this plan may be. 

These people were taught to understand the problems 
of the psychological changes in older people and the impor- 
tance of maintaining human relations which would best 
guarantee satisfaction. The advantages of rural living were 
discussed. It was pointed out that older people receive 
satisfaction in doing things that are useful, contribute to 
the welfare of the community, and provide pride in 
achievement. This experiment, first conducted on a small 
group at University of Michigan, has proved extremely 
profitable and is now being continued in its third year on 
much larger groups. 

We believe that this type of instruction, guidance and 
help, is due employees who have served companies faith- 
fully for 30, 40, or 50 years. A farewell dinner, a pat on the 
back, a gold watch, will never suffice the inner man. 

We must realize that health is like liberty—it belongs 
to those who fight for it; it is a privilege granted to those 
who seek it; it is not inherent but must be earned, and it 
requires considerable initiative and perseverance to maintaip. 

All plants should have an organized health program 
that will carry with it authority and prestige and repre 
sents sincere interest of management in the health and 
welfare of each employee. Large concerns today are pro 
moting a sound health program because they realize tt 
means a higher rate of productivity and efficiency. The 
are doing everything possible to make employees realiz 
that good health pays them individually. 

Each employee has a very definite place in the industy 
in which he works—that place should be respected so that 
the employee’s productive effort will lend a maximum cot 
tribution to over-all plant efficiency. Better health pro 


grams which are now part of the over-all picture of indus F 
trial relations will reap profits of better personnel, safety fF 


and productive results. 
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internal control 


(Continued from page 23) 


ing on their own, depart from the pre- 
gtibed routines. A proper division of 
duties, so that one person, or one depart- 
ment, checks on another is one phase of 
internal control which leads to assurance 
that changes in routines are not made 
without management's knowledge and 
approval. A well-manned internal audit 
staff is another. 

An internal audit staff, acting as the 
ges and ears of the higher echelons of 
management in observing the extent of 
the compliance with management's poli- 
cies and in reviewing and appraising 
the effectiveness of those policies in op- 
eration, can be a strong element in a 
system of internal control and of great 
assistance to management. It is a man- 
agement tool that should be carefully 
considered and employed where possible. 

Another area in which internal con- 
trol aids management in discharging its 
responsibilities is in safeguarding the 
organization's assets, particularly in the 
prevention and detection of fraud. It is 
in this area that internal control has 
traditionally been considered to be of 
particular significance and there is no 
doubt it is a very important function. 

Estimates of the annual losses due to 
fraud are necessarily very uncertain. 
The figures I have seen, however, esti- 
mate the losses at from 400 million to 
one billion dollars a year. Those are 
very sizable sums and it would seem 
that business management should be 
glad to go to considerable lengths to re- 
duce such losses. Despite the proven 
ability of a really effective system of in- 
ternal control to eliminate or reduce such 
frauds in most cases, many business or- 
ganizations have failed to take positive 
steps to establish such a system. 

There will always be some areas 
where the cost of good internal control 
would exceed the value of the protec- 
tion it would give. Management must 
calculate the risks of errors and irregu- 
larities when it is establishing a system 
of internal control. It is unlikely that 
complete protection against fraud can 
ever be provided. However, satisfactory 
protection can be achieved in most cases 
by making fraudulent actions difficult 
and by providing reasonable assurance 
that such actions cannot go undetected 
for long. 

There is an assumption among many 
business men that the practice of bond- 
ing tesponsible employees provides a 
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satisfactory substitute for effective in- 
ternal control so far as protection 
against fraud is concerned. Bonding is 
a very important factor in internal con- 
trol. Not only does it provide protec- 
tion against discovered frauds, depend- 
ing of course upon the coverage, it may 
also prevent fraud as a result of the in- 
vestigations which bonding companies 
often make of covered employees. 

Bonding has one major drawback, 
however. Bonding companies pay only 
when fraud is discovered and only to 
the extent of the loss revealed. Not in- 
frequently, it is very difficult to prove 
the extent of the loss even when fraud 
is known to have occurred. It is far bet- 
ter to reduce the chances of fraud be- 
fore they occur, and to provide assur- 
ance that they will not be permitted to 
assume major proportions, than it is to 
rely upon obtaining restitution at some 
later date. Without doubt the most sat- 
isfactory method of accomplishing that 
is to provide a well-conceived, carefully 
enforced system of internal control. 

Primary responsibility for establish- 
ing and enforcing internal control rests 
with management. However, the extent 
to which such measures exist and are 
carried out is of great importance to in- 
dependent certified public accountants. 
In selecting and applying his auditing 
procedures, the independent accountant 
is justified in relying to a considerable 
degree upon the effectiveness of the 
internal control within the client's or- 
ganization. It is his duty to review the 
internal control and to determine the 
extent to which he may rely upon it. He 
may extend his investigations or restrict 
them. 

I do not mean to imply that a good 
system of internal control would justify 
the complete elimination of all detailed 
checks by independent accountants. On 
the contrary, such detailed checks of a 
reasonable sample of the transactions 
form the basis for much of the reliance 
he places upon the internal control. The 
justification for the whole testing ap- 
proach rests principally upon the be- 
lief that, if a representative sample of 
the transactions are handled properly, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the rest of 
the transactions have also been recorded 
properly. Thus, when the independent 
auditor discovers weaknesses in the in- 
ternal control, he must pursue his in- 
quiries further. Where his tests indicate 
that the internal control is good, he may 
restrict his inquiries. 

The advantages of an effective system 


of internal control to management, so 
far as independent audits are concerned, 
are probably clear already. The employ- 
ment of certified public accountants to 
perform detailed checking that could be 
done satisfactorily within the client's 
organization is not economical to the 
client. To the extent the independent 
account is able to reduce work of that 
type, the better he is able to direct his 
skills to services of greater value to the 
client, or to reduce his fee. 

My objective has been to call to atten- 
tion the more important advantages of 
an effective system of internal control. 
Although management must delegate 
much of its authority to subordinates, 
that delegation of authority has by no 
means been accompanied by a like dele- 
gation of the ultimate responsibility for 
the results of the company’s endeavors 
or the consequences of its actions. On 
the contrary, management’s responsibili- 
ties have constantly increased, particu- 
larly with respect to stockholders, to 
government, and to labor. 

Those are heavy responsibilities. For 
its own protection, management must 
take all reasonable steps to discharge 
them adequately. One such step is the 
installation and supervision of an effec- 
tive system of internal control adequate, 
first, to safeguard the assets of the com- 
pany; second, to check the accuracy and 
reliability of the accounting data: third, 
to promote operational efficiency; and 
fourth, to encourage adherence to 
prescribed managerial policies’ Such a 
system of internal control, requires an 
appropriate plan of organization, an ade- 
quate system of authorization and record 
procedures, the employment of sound 
practices in effectuating the plan of in- 
ternal control; and, lastly, personnel of 
appropriate numbers and capabilities. 


Italian gas contracts 


ONTRACTS totalling approximately two 

million dollars have been signed by North 
American Utility & Construction Corp.. New 
York, N. Y., to supply American equipment 
to the Italian gas industry. 

Completed under ECA loan credits to Italy, 
the contracts provide for machinery to be used 
in rebuilding and expanding gas plants in 
Milano, Rome, Torino, Florence, San Remo, 
Ferrara, and other Italian cities. Also in- 
cluded will be gas generator sets to reform 
natural gas and propane. One plant will be 
the catalytic reforming type and another will 
be a reverse-flow carburetted water gas set. 
The contracts were signed with two promi- 
nent Italian gas companies—Italgas and Edi- 
son. American engineers will be dispatched 
to Italy to supervise the erection, make tests 
and start operations. 
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Northampton, Mass.; Mrs. Pauline Treisch, 
The Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio; 
Flora G. Dowler, The Manufacturers Light 
& Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Kathryn A. Hef- 
fernen, Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Green 
Bay, Wisc.; Jane Schleicher, The East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Elizabeth J. Lyna- 
han, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Mary Jean Apt, The Gas Serv- 
ice Co., Mission, Kan.; Irene Muntz, Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
chairman; Jessie McQueen, A. G. A. secre- 
tary; Mrs. Kathryn O. Johnson, Rockland 
Gas Co., Inc., Spring Valley, N. Y.; Martha 
Carnes, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Julia 
Hunter, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; 
Mrs. Florence J. Neely, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mary E. Huck, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Mary 
N. Hall, Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Thelma Hunter, New Bed- 
ford Gas & Edison Light Co., New Bedford, 
Mass.; Ruth B. Soule, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co.; Mrs. Eleanor V. Wiese, Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, New Jersey. 

Other members of the committee not pres- 
ent at the meeting were: Ruth D. Kruger, 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Vivian L. Marshall, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Gladys 
Price, Southern California Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Eleanor M. Morrison, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Mildred R. Clark, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Louise Sherred, Perth Am- 
boy Gas Light Co., Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Phyllis Snow, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. Winifred Ander- 
son, A. G. A. Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Duplicate regulation____ 
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the assertion of jurisdiction by FPC, to 
the extent which the Commission and its 
counsel claim the Natural Gas Act au- 
thorizes, will do untold harm to state 
regulation in a situation such as is in- 
volved in East Ohio. 

The people of the State of Ohio have 
reserved certain powers to their local 
municipal governments through their 
state constitution. Among these is the 
power to fix and determine the rates 
which certain utilities, including natu- 
ral gas companies, may charge for serv- 
ices rendered to the residents of their 
municipalities, and to prescribe such 
rates by ordinance. The municipalities 
have the further power to enter into 
contracts with respect to such rates and 
services. 

If a natural gas company is unable or 
unwilling to accept the terms of a rate 
fixing ordinance, it may appeal to the 
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Public Utilities Commission, whose 
duty it then becomes first to determine 
the reasonableness of the ordinance and 
if it is found to be reasonable the mat- 
ter is at an end, subject to judicial re- 
view. If the ordinance is found to be 
unreasonable, the Commission’s duty is 
to fix and determine just and reasonable 
rates and to order such rates to be sub- 
stituted for the ordinance rates. 

Now with respect to East Ohio, it 
has local franchises with some 69 munic- 
ipalities, and with most, if not all of 
such municipalities, has entered into con- 
tracts with respect to rates and services. 

In addition to East Ohio’s negotia- 
tions with these several municipalities, 
the Public Utilities Commission has ex- 
ercised its regulatory power in more 
than 250 proceedings, including rate 
case proceedings on appeal from city 
ordinances. 

In any determination by the Ohio 
Commission of just and reasonable rates 
it is obviously necessary to determine, 
among other things, the cost of gas 
purchased or produced, and in cases 
such as East Ohio, to determine the cost 
of transportation of the gas from the 
point of purchase or production to the 
point of contact with the distribution 
system of a municipality—the city gate. 

On the facts of East Ohio, this would 
involve an appropriate allocation of the 
transmission costs between all of the 
municipalities it serves. Historically, the 
Ohio Commission has made just such an 
allocation. The commission has always 
considered that for all regulatory pur- 
poses the pipelines of East Ohio begin- 
ning at the point of contact with the 
interstate pipelines were subject to 
Ohio jurisdiction—especially so for rate 
making purposes. 


Rate regulation 

We are now confronted with the 
claim of FPC and its counsel, as I have 
quoted them, that this segment, a vital 
one at that, is without the regulatory 
jurisdiction of the Ohio Commission. 
If this is true, what happens to rate reg- 
ulation in Ohio? 

Does it not follow that not only 
would FPC fix the price which East 
Ohio should pay for purchased gas but 
in some way, on the assumption of its 
authority to do so, would it not be re- 
quired to ascertain the costs of the trans- 
mission to each of the 69 municipalities 
which the company serves, both for the 
gas it purchases and also for the gas it 





produces within Ohio? 

Sec. 5 (b) of the Natural Gas Ag 
provides: 

“The Commission upon its own mo. 
tion, or upon the request of any state 
commission, whenever it can do so with. 
out prejudice to the efficient and pro 
conduct of its affairs, may investigate 
and determine the cost of the... 
transportation of’ natural gas by a naty. 
ral gas company in cases where the Com. 
mission has no authority to establish , 
rate governing the transportation or sale 
of such natural gas.” 

Would not the Ohio Commission be 
bound in any rate determination to cop. 
sider as one of the elements of cost, the 
finding of FPC with respect to such 
transportation costs? If this effect were 
to be given to such a finding I assume 
that East Ohio would insist that the 
finding be subject to judicial review. To 
qualify the finding for review a record 
and findings would have to be made by 
FPC in the cost determination proceed. 
ings. But even then would the FPC find. 
ing be a reviewable order since the same 
would not become operative upon Eas 
Ohio until the Ohio Commission af. 
firmatively applied the results of such 
determination ? 

In Federal Power Commission y. 
Hope Natural Gas Co. (1943) 320 US 
591, 619, the Supreme Court in its dis. 
cussion of findings of the FPC respect. 
ing the lawfulness of findings of the 
FPC regarding the lawfulness of past rates 
charged by Hope to East Ohio, said: 

“The Commission has no authority to 
enforce these findings. They are ‘the ex 
ercise solely of the functions of investi- 
gation.’ . . . They are only a prelim 
inary, interim step towards possible 
future action—action not by the Com- 
mission but by wholly independent 
agencies. The outcome of those proceed- 
ings may turn on factors other than 
these findings. These findings may never 
result in the respondent feeling the 
pinch of administrative action.” 

If, as counsel for FPC claims, the 
State of Ohio is without regulatory juris 
diction over East Ohio's pipelines & 
cept from the “‘town-border stations’ to 
the consumers’ burner tips, then how 
and in what manner can the Ohio Com 
mission or any municipality, except bj 
some concurrent action by FPC, deter 
mine the price which the consumets 
should pay for the 25 percent of Eas 
Ohio's gas which is produced and comes 
from wells located in Ohio but which’ 
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nsmitted in pipelines which FPC 
shims are under its sole jurisdiction ? 

Are the pipelines which simultane- 
wsly carry gas which is produced in 
Ohio, with that produced elsewhere, 
abject to the dual jurisdiction of the 
gate of Ohio and FPC? 

Could FPC authorize the abandon- 
nent of these pipelines which carry both 

which has moved in interstate com- 
merce and that which has come from 
Ohio wells without regard to the laws 
of Ohio ? 

Will it be necessary each time that the 
Ohio Commmission is required to fix 
rates for any one of the 69 municipali- 
ties or for any of the service areas East 
Ohio serves, that FPC determine the 
casts of the transmission of the gas 
served to each? 

Will FPC in the course of time have 
the power to say to East Ohio, whom it 
shall and shall not supply natural gas 
itespective of the desires of the munici- 
palities of the State of Ohio and with- 
out the concurrence of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Ohio ? 

Cannot FPC, under its claim of au- 
thority, regulate and control every na- 
tural gas company within the State of 
Ohio irrespective of the length of the 
"stub line” which feeds its distribution 
system ? 

If any of these situations, or any one 
of many others which could be men- 
tioned, should arise, or necessarily fol- 
low from the assertion of Federal Power, 
then clearly the salutary objective would 
be thwarted which the Supreme Court 
in the Hope Case said the Natural Gas 
Act was intended to accomplish, namely: 


"... the bill was designed to take ‘no 
authority from State Commissions’ and 
was so drawn as to complement and 
in no matter usurp State regulatory 
authority.” 


State and local regulation would be hope- 
lessly confused and interminably delayed. 

It is well known that Ohio is not the 
only state affected. FPC has clearly in- 
dicated the distance it proposes to go in 
extending its jurisdiction over matters 
heretofore covered by state regulatory 
authority. In its petition for certiorari 
in the East Ohio Case it stated: 

“There are now pending before the 
Commission 43 similar cases which in- 
Volve, as here, transportation in inter- 
state commerce wholly within a single 
state.” 

Iam advised that formal proceedings 
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now involve companies doing business 
in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and New York. The remaining 35 
cases have been subject to Commission 
staff studies and their identity has not 
been formally disclosed. 

In due course, the Supreme Court of 
the United States will announce to us 
what the Congress intended. In the 
meantime, and at all times, it is the mght 
and the duty of every state and of every 
citizen to seek by judicial interpretation, 
by petition to their representatives in 
Congress and by the ballot itself, the re- 
tention, and, if necessary, the restora- 
tion, of the rights and privileges which 
they believe should not be exercised by 
a central government. 

What are thoughtful people saying 
today? Here is the recent testimony of 
another contemporary thinker, James F. 
Byrnes, former Justice of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court: 

“Too many people are trying to trans- 
fer power to government. Power once 
transferred to government is difficult to 
recover. Power intoxicates men. When a 
man is intoxicated by alcohol he can re- 
cover, but when intoxicated by power he 
seldom recovers. 

“We are not only transferring too 
much power from the individual to 
government but we are also transferring 
too many powers of the state govern- 
ments to the federal government.” 

The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, composed 
of the Commissions of 47 states, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Federal 
Power Commission, has consistently 
sought to ‘preserve to the states the regu- 
lation of public utilities to the extent that 
the Federal Constitution permits. Be- 
yond that, as an association, it has fos- 
tered and supported federal action to the 
end that there shall be no gap in effective 
regulation. 

To the accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives it has supported legislation in 
the Congress, has cooperated with the 
several Federal Commissions, and has 
supported them in those matters beyond 
the ambit of state control. It has likewise 
resisted by appropriate intervention in 
the courts federal assertion of jurisdic- 
tion in matters which it judged to be an 
encroachment upon state jurisdiction. It 
has encouraged and supported legisla- 
tion to restore state jurisdiction. It 
clearly appears that it shall continue to 


do all of these things. 

Confused and overlapping regulation 
is poor regulation. It is beyond the 
competence of any federal agency to su- 
pervise and regulate effectively the multi- 
tudinous details of pubilc utility regula- 
tion which the full assertion of federal 
power (as now construed) would entail. 

The seemingly interminable contro- 
versy between federal and state regula- 
tory agencies is a disservice to the pub- 
lic interest. Time which should be 
devoted by these agencies in the dis- 
charge of duties which each in its own 
sphere can most effectively handle is 
being needlessly employed in jurisdic- 
tional controversy. 

The time is long past due when fur- 
ther Congressional action should be 
taken to spell out in language of greater 
clarity, if such language can be found, 
the proposition that the jurisdiction of 
Federal Power Commission and any 
other Federal body shall not extend to 
any matter which is subject to regulation 
by the states. The intent of Congress 
and not “the philosophy and views of 
those entrusted with the administration” 
of its acts must govern. Otherwise we 
shall have more, not less, of govern- 
ment by men and not by law. 


Metal Show 


(Continued from page 25) 





steel industry. He deplored the necessity 
for industrywide negotiations as com- 
pated with individual agreements. 

The first meeting of the new Metals 
Committee, Ralph L. Melaney, chair- 
man, was held immediately following 
the breakfast. 

The annual banquet of ASM was 
held on October 20 at the Hotel Stat- 
ler with Charles R. Cox, president, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., as guest 
speaker. He traced the technical devel- 
opments of the steel industry for the 
past 100 years and stated that today “the 
steel industry rests in the laps of Amer- 
ican metallurgists for its very existence.” 

Mr. Cox explained that this condi- 
tion has been brought about by the de- 
pletion of high grade ores and low ash 
coal. Metallurgists will have to find a 
way to produce good iron and steel from 
these poorer raw materials and at lower 
production costs, he declared. A. G. A. 
utilization research on combustion is ex- 
pected to lead the way to increased gas 
usage in this field. 
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Selling new big jobs___ 
(Continued from page 28) 


in importance, to the sanitary aspect. 
These incinerator surveys indicate also 
that, the longer the unit was in use, the 
more it was appreciated. 


How then, are we going to sell gas- 
fired incinerators ? 

(1) Dramatize both the need for 
such an appliance and the methods of 
selling it. 

(2) Review your own experience and 
sales record with the representatives of 
manufacturers. Formulate a city-wide, 
selling campaign and win the support 
of local dealers in training, both a sell- 
ing force and an installation facility. 

(3) Dispel the tradition or habit of 
disposing of trash in the same old way. 
Many families would gladly change 
their habits if they had complete infor- 
mation on what an incinerator could do 
for them. 

(4) Builders of new homes purchase 
more incinerators than any other single 
group. However, incinerators are be- 
ing installed in many large scale hous- 
ing projects. Coritact the leaders of 
such enterprises. 

(5) Give full attention, not only to 
old and new homes, but to commer- 
cial applications as well. 


All-year gas air-conditioner 

All-year gas air-conditioning, con- 
ceived for the gas industry, pioneered 
by the gas industry and developed and 
refined with the cooperation of the gas 
industry, is ready to do a real job of 
load building for gas companies that 
aggressively merchandise this third new 
big job. 

In perhaps one of the best papers 
ever written on this subject, “What 
About All-Year Gas Air-Conditioning,” 
available from American Gas Associa- 
tion, Frank C. Smith, president, Hous- 
ton Natural Gas Corp., said, “I shall 
make no effort to ‘sell’ you on the ad- 
vantages of temperature and humidity 
control in summer air conditioning with 
the use of gas. 

“What it can do for the customer is 
so well known to all of you, we can 
dismiss it with the simple observation 
that, once more, the health and comfort 
of the customer has been greatly im- 
proved, summer and winter, and he has 
been offered one more home service 
which makes him truly independent of 
the weather.” 
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By far the most important question 
is, not only, “What will it do for the 
utility” but also, “Will the gas utilities 
have the enterprise to support the manu- 
facturers, who have made it part of 
their business to promote gas load with 
this new appliance ?” 

Let's see what the year ‘round condi- 
tioner will do: 


(1) It will fill in your summer val- 
ley. Even in Northern cities, cooling 
load is nearly twice that of the annual 
range, refrigerator, and water heater 
load combined. Frank Smith’s papers, 
afford details and pertinent figures for 
your study. No equipment ever built for 
the gas industry offers a more desirable 
combination of load features. Net an- 
nual income rises, without expansion 
of capital investment for production and 
distribution. Net return on capital in- 
vestment is also higher, since plant and 
distribution facilitics operate more 
nearly at capacity all year long. 

(2) A year ‘round air conditioner 
consumes more gas than any other do- 
mestic appliance. The average, annual 
load of one residential, all-year gas air 
conditioner equals the annual load of 23 
gas refrigerators, of 25 gas ranges or 17 
gas water heaters. 

(3) It imsures your base load. Per- 
haps, no other gas appliance does as 
much to produce “all-gas’” homes as 
the all-year gas air conditioner. 

(4) It is a fact that the economics of 
energy distribution favors gas for cooling. 

(5) All-year gas air conditioning 
demonstrates the modernity of gas. 
These new gas units will help convince 
people that gas is the most modern 
fuel. 

The age of all-year gas air condition- 
ing is here now! 

(1) As proof of this growing ac- 
ceptance for air conditioning, both resi- 
dential and commercial, I submit the 
result of a recent survey which indicates 
that the total tonnage sold by the in- 
dustry, in the three post-war years, is 
roughly equivalent to the tonnage sold 
in all prewar years. 

(2) Perhaps one of the most en- 
couraging recent developments is the 
residential market opportunity, now an 
actuality, in the medium-priced home 
field. Homes in the $15,000 class are 
now prospects which are being closed 
daily for year round conditioners. 

(3) The market is now broadening 
geographically. Southern Gas Associa- 
tion gives interesting details on active 





programs conducted by the Souther 
and Southwestern pioneers in this field 
However, The American Builder, fo, 
June, 1949, illustrates a new Point in 
a write-up, telling of medium price 
houses, sponsored by dealers in Wichita 
Columbus, Anniston and Sacrament, 
These medium-priced model home. 
show that the all-year, gas air condi. 
tioner is a perfect adjunct for modem 
home design. 


The architect, David Searcey Bar. 
rows, states that the additional cost of 
the air conditioner, over and above , 
normal heating plant, can be offse 
through the elimination of standard 
units required in the typical house. For 
instance, a house designed for air cop. 
ditioning needs no basement excavation, 
It needs no porch. Outside doors and 
windows may be kept closed, in fact in 
many cases, the glass may be fixed, 
thereby permitting a simple, wood frame 
to be used. Thus, screens and storm 
sash need not be used—that means a big 
saving in the cost of these items. 

Yes, people want to buy. Statistics 
indicate that they are buying. 


(1) When an industry sells in three 
postwar years, with the many gas restric. 
tions which have been in force, a ton- 
nage equal to that sold in all pre-war 
years, people are substantially indicating 
that they want to buy. 

(2) Some Southern cities are now sell- 
ing 200 to 800 units annually. How- 
ever, one of the A. G. A. award papers] 
helped review this year, indicated sales 
of over 40 units last year in a northem 
industrial town, made up principally of 
good, hard-working Americans with 
very few wealthy inhabitants. 


Here are seven points in a plan of 
action, designed to sell gas air condi- 
tioning and advocated by A. G. A. All 
Year Gas Air Conditioning Committee: 

(1) Pick and train your men. 

(2) Develop prospect lists. 

(3) Contact your manufacturers’ gas 
air conditioning representative. 

(4) Call on architects and builders 

(5) Start your promotional program. 

(6) Cash in on any local opportunity 
to promote all-year, gas air condition 
ing. Tell your story to civic groups, ap 
pear at home shows, send out newspapet 
stories, get into model homes, identify 
local, gas air conditioned buildings. 

(7) Install an all-year gas air com 
ditioner in your office. Let your office be 
a top notch testimonial for, and demon- 
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gator of, the year "round comfort pro- 
‘ded by gas. 

The winning paper recently prepared 
jor the Servel award, gives complete de- 
ails on how you can sell air condition- 
ing. It’s good for medium, and larger 
ities and towns. Other papers show 
emarkable accomplishments in small 
wns. Make it your business to learn 
now to get your share of the all-year, 
ir conditioning market. 

The three new big jobs are gas laun- 
dry dryers, gas-fired incinerators, and 
ill-year gas air conditioners. Paraphras- 
ing Mr. Churchill, never have so many 
people in the entire gas industry de- 

ded on so few—those who repre- 
gent its sales management. 


Par Plan 


(Continued from page 10) 





penditures of the utilities and manufac- 
turers, they are particularly effective be- 
cause they coordinate the expenditures of 
these groups and supplement them in 
certain fields which round out an indus- 
trywide program. 

Under the national advertising pro- 
gram, for the first time, a balance has 
been reached in national consumer mag- 
aine advertising as between space de- 
voted to gas and to electric cooking. To 
accomplish this, we added PAR dollars 
to those spent by gas range manufactur- 
ets with the result that the total slightly 
exceeds the total of all consumer maga- 
zine advertising on electric ranges. This 
is still short of the ideal situation, as 
gas ranges are produced in quantities 
two to three times those of electric 
ranges. It shows substantial progress, 
however, by comparison with the pre- 
PAR situation. 

Industrial and commercial gas adver- 
tising continues at a satisfactory level 
and together with domestic gas adver- 
tising ties together, through a consistent 
theme, the advertising of utility and 
manufacturer members as well as other 
promotional work of the Association. 

In the educational field, straightfor- 
ward and realistic work with educators 
has opened an opportunity to tell the 
story of American industry, and_par- 
ticularly of the gas industry, to a whole 
generation of new homemakers. 

Important features of the industry's 
Promotional work are—participation in 
national trade shows, relations with the 
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motion picture industry to insure the 
maximum use of gas appliances in the 
pictures currently produced, contact with 
magazine editors to promote feature 
stories on gas appliances, and arrange- 
ments for commercial cooking schools, 
which have already been held under the 
auspices of 23 member companies. 

Aside from this, the promotional bu- 
reau of the Association produces a 
wealth of sales material and sales manu- 
als for use by member companies at the 
point-of-sale. This material, which is 
coordinated in theme, is of vital im- 
portance to the sales organizations of 
the industry and represents a major por- 
tion of the work of the promotional bu- 
reau. In addition, the Bureau has con- 
ceived and organized effective indus- 
trywide selling campaigns covering the 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen, the 1949 
Old Stove Round-Up, “Gas Has Got 
It,” and others which are an important 
factor in the current sales programs of 
the industry. 

These and many other activities are 
conducted under the supervision of the 
General Promotional Planning Commit- 
tee of the PAR program working 
through the Promotion Bureau at Asso- 
ciation headquarters. They have in- 
volved a gross expenditure for the past 
Association year of $340,000. Against 
this the bureau has collected $140,000 
for sales materials purchased by mem- 
ber companies leaving a net expenditure 
of $200,000 for the promotional activi- 
ties of the plan. The promotional bu- 
reau fills a long felt need in the indus- 
try and I am confident that it will re- 
sult in improved returns from every 
promotional dollar spent by both gas 
companies and manufacturers. 

Thus we have a balanced program 
appealing to all sections of the indus- 
try. Every expenditure for research, pro- 
motion or advertising is carefully 
screened by competent personnel so that 
a reasonable relationship between these 
three elements of the plan may be con- 
stantly maintained for the benefit of the 
industry as a whole. 

From my standpoint as an executive, 
we have in the PAR Plan an unparal- 
leled example of industry cooperation 
through which we may confidently ex- 
pect to safeguard the future of our 
business. In your own interest and for the 
benefit of the gas industry as a whole, I 
urge your active and enthusiastic support 
of the work of the PAR Committee. 


JANUARY 


4-6 °A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 


23-24 * New England Gas Association, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

27-29 °A. G. A. Mid-West Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

27-29 *Southern Gas Association, Galves- 
ton, Texas 

31 *The Maryland Utilities Association, 

Lord Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 


APRIL 


3-5 °A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicle & Corrosion Conference, Book 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

4-6 °A. G. A. Sales Conference, Indus- 
trial & Commercial Gas Section, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

10-12 *Mid-West Gas Association, Hotel 
Lowry, St. Paul, Minn. 

11-13 *Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

17-19 *National Conference of Electric 
and Gas Utility Accountants, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

20-22 °Florida-Georgia Gas Association, 
annual business conference, Biltmore 
Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 

28-29 eIndiana Gas Association, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, Frencli Lick, Ind. 


7 7 May 
1-5 °A. G. A. Commercial Gas School, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
8-9 °A. G. A. Natural Gas Department, 
Spring Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

8-12 *American Foundryman’s Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio (A. G. A. 
will exhibit). 

2nd week Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa- 
tion, annual convention and trade- 
show, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
ePennsylvania Gas Association, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 

eA. G. A. Production and Chemical 
Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
N. Y. 

eNational Restaurant Association, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

GAMA annual meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


JUNE 


eCanadian Gas Association, annual 
convention, Manoir Richelieu Hotel, 
Murray Bay, Province of Quebec, 
Canada 


16-18 
22-24 


23-26 


28-30 





Personnel service 








SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineer—Graduate, long supervisory ex- 
perience in all phases carburetted water gas 
— erection, maintenance, and production. 

reparation of all reports, payrolls, etc.; by- 

product coke plant experience. Familiar with 
industrial utilization of manufactured, natural 
and LP-gases. 1628. 

Draftsman—Civil Engineering drafting. Patent 
drawings, topographic maps, statistical charts, 
rendering of industrial building designs. Two 
years’ recent college training. Desires con- 
nection with large organization in or near 
New York City. 1630 


Manager—Engineer employed seeks wider re- 
sponsibilities. Experience, training in opera- 
tion six carburetted water gas properties. Con- 
struction propane-air plants, change-over from 
Manufactured Gas. Experience high and low 


pressure distribution, servicing, management, “ 


sales, commercial activities, system planning, 
load forecasting. College graduate, married, 
Excellent references. 


years in industry. 


20 
(40). 1631. 

Corrosion Engineer—B.S., technical education. 
5 years’ experience underground and under- 
water cathodic protection work, include pipe 
and cable line surveys of soil resistivity, gal- 
vanic or stray current, pipe or cable line po- 
tential, water resistivity and pH measure- 
ments; design of cathodic protection system 
based on test results. Married. (32). 1632. 

Gas Engineer—Long experience construction, op- 
eration and maintenance of retorts, coke ovens, 
carburetted water gas sets, by-product re- 
covery, purification, and some distribution. Un- 
derstands utilization of natural, propane, High- 
Btu and catalytically cracked gases. Gradu- 
ate. 1633. 

20 years’ in transmission, distribution and uti- 
lization of natural gas with small utility com- 
pany. Broad experience including executive. 
Salary open. (43). 1634. 

Mechanical Engineer. B.S.M.E. 1947. Six months’ 
experience in carburetted water gas plant, 
two years’ administrative engineering in 
power plant construction. Desires position in 
gas generation and distribution. Quick at 
learning new processes. Not afraid to get 


hands dirty. Military experience in handling 
men. Good future primary object. (27). 1635. 

Gas Sales Engineer—Twenty years’ experience 
including New Business Manager in charge 
sales and engineering in Utility Companies. 
Also with Manufacturers of heating equipment 
and domestic gas appliances. Qualified in 
dealer contact work including selling, service, 
and engineering. Desires position Metropoli- 
tan area New York City. 1636. 

Employee and Public Relations—Well rounded 
experience in analyzing public opinion and 
developing programs. Over three years’ public- 
ity, presentations, speaking, radio, meetings, 
etc. Eight years’ previous experience in indus- 
try. Administrator and supervisor. Engineer- 
ing degree. 1637. 

Distribution Engineer—Wide experience in de- 
sign, extension, maintenance high and low 
pressure distribution systems large area; reg- 
ulator installation, operation and mainte- 
nance; training and supervision of customer 
service, street department and office person- 
nel; operation and maintenance of steam and 
gas driven pumping stations and wet and dry 
holders. M.E. (46). 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Thoroughly experienced and capable manager 
for combination gas and electric property 
located in Southwest, Only men of proven 
ability with geod records of accomplishment 
need apply. Send complete resume, snapshot 
photograph, references, and statement of pres- 
ent and expected salary. 0563. 

Engineer—Gas—Experienced in production pro- 
cesses, treatment and mixing of manufactured 
and natural gases and chemical research and 
development connected with improved utiliza- 
tion, such as catalytic cracking, etc. Executive 
position with commensurate salary in produc- 
tion engineering department of a large eastern 
gas manufacturing company. Applicants should 
be between 35 and 50 years of age, graduates 
of a recognized engineering school and have 
a professional engineer’s license. Your reply 
giving age, education and work experience 
will be treated in complete confidence. 0564. 


i 


Eastern Utility converting to Natural Gas has 
an opening for Sales Engineer for the Promo. 
tion of gas fuel in industrial plants. Must 
familiar with the economies of Natural Gas 4 
compared with competing fuels and Qualified 
to recommend gas equipment for various in. 
dustrial heating processes. Require at leay 
five years’ experience in this type of work 
Please enclose recent snapshot and give age 
education, etc., salary desired. 0565. , 


Newly formed gas company fifty miles north of 
New York City requires services of Gag E, 
neer to set up Distribution system, superyig 
construction and prepare rate and constructio, 
estimates, and to generally operate this com: 
pany with approximately 4000 potential meter, 
State age, salary expected, etc. 0567. 


Chief Engineer—Oil and Gas Fired Domesti, 
Heating Equipment. Well established Mid. 
West Manufacturer needs engineer thoroughly 
experienced in both oil and gas equipment, 
capable of taking full charge of design, de. 
velopment, testing and obtaining of approvals; 
of new models domestic oil and gas burners, 
furnaces, boilers, and water heaters; and gj 
supervising assistant engineers. Inquiries yi] 
be kept confidential when requested. Our em. 
ployees know of this opening. 0568. 


Distribution Superintendent or Manager {fg 
growing company—construction or sales ex. 
perience with ability to maintain good cus. 


tomer relations desirable. About 1,500 cus. 
tomers. Location New York State or New 
Jersey. 0569. 


Sales Manager and Salesman for, several gas 
properties, one recently converted to natural 
gas; no heating restrictions. Many new build. 
ing developments. About 8,000 customers, Lo 
cation New Jersey and New York. 0570. 


Gas Engineer—Opening for gas engineer with at 
least five years general experience in natural 
gas business. Work in distribution and uti- 
lization phases of business particularly impor. 
tant. Location, Northwest, and position will 
involve some travel. Under 35. 0571. 


Home Economist for a new Home Service De 
partment for a gas company in middle west, 
State qualifications and experience, age, salary 
expected, and enclose picture. 0572. 








Higher Btu gases 
(Continued from page 31) 

tions, based on our experiences with ele- 

vating the heating value of gas to 660 

and 951 Btu. 


660 Bru gas 

(1) A company need not experience 
any serious difficulty in raising the 
heating value to 660. 

(2) All existing appliances (with the 
exception of the gas refrigerator) now 
properly adjusted will operate satisfac- 
torily on 660 Btu gas—those not prop- 
erly adjusted can be adjusted for 660. 

(3) Gas refrigerators can be pre- 
adjusted so they will operate on either 
528 or 660. 

(4) The cost of customer changes 
will probably run between $1.25 to 
$1.50 per meter.. 

(5) The amount of the holder cost 
saving will depend on local conditions. 
For the companies listed, the savings 
varied from 2-4 cents per Mcf. 
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(6) No capital expenditure required. 

(7) Both plant and distribution ca- 
pacities will be increased 25 percent. 

(8) The customer reaction is good. 


951 Btu gas 

(1) Most of the existing appliances 
can be modified to perform satisfac- 
torily on the higher Btu gas. 

(2) A few burners will need to be 
replaced. 

(3) The customer cost should not 
exceed $12 and we believe it should be 
under $10 per customer. 

(4) Plant investment costs will de- 
pend on existing conditions and 
whether the two-shell or four-shell 
heavy oil operation is installed. In any 
event, it probably will not increase 
plant investments by 15 percent. 

(5) A production saving of 15- 
20 cents per Mcf (including fixed 
charges) might well be realized. 

(6) The plant and distribution sys- 
tem capacities will be increased by 70- 


80 percent. 

(7) Plant changes will be useful if 
and when natural gas arrives. 

(8) The customer appliance changes 
are the same general type that will b 
required for natural gas. Thus it is 
expected that most of the appliances 
will need no further adjustment. All 
new appliances are natural gas of 
mixed gas appliances. 

(9) Even if natural gas does not at- 
rive, the company that installs oil gas 
is expanding its operations in the 
most economical manner. 


Do you know of any industry that 
can increase its plant and distribution 
capacity some 80 percent or mote, 
through adding less than ten percent 
to its total investment and at the same 
time reduce its production cost 20-H 
percent? This is what our manufac 
tured gas companies can do by instal 
lation of Hall high Btu oil gas proces 
and distribution of a high Btu gas! 
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\dvisory Council 


WALTER C. BECKJORD....Cincinnati, Chio 
BVERETT J. BOOTHBY. . Washington, D. C. 


JAMES A. BROWN........ Jackson, Mich. 
w. M. CHAMBERiAIN.Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ARTHUR C. CHERRY...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAN L. DYER............ Dallas, Texas 
KARL EMMERLING....... Cleveland, Ohio 
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2 >... . Ferre New York, N. Y. 
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LEON OURUSOFF..... Washington, D. C. 
i” Seer Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HUDSON W. REED...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—E. J. Boothby, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co., New York, N. Y. 








GAS APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Stanley H. Hobson, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, III. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 

St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Charles M. Seiger, United Gas & Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, On- 
tario. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—George W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—James K. Roberts, Florida Public Utili- 
ties Co., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—J. W. Owen, Central Florida Gas 
Corp., Winter Haven, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, III. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—A. E. Hatley, Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Clarence W. Goris, Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co., Gary, Ind. 


MARYLAND UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—R. Roy Dunn, Potomac Electric Power 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C. 






MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Don E. Herringshaw, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MID-SOUTHEASTERN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—E. P. Game, Roanoke Gas Co., Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 








MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Lester J. Eck, Minneapolis Gas Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 

Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Associated Organizations 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Pres.—H. B. Munsell, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gen. Counsel—Wm. H. Allen, 101 W. High 
Street, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—C. N. Glenny, Provincial Gas Co., 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario. 

Sec.—Joseph McKee, United Gas and Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Earl H. Eacker, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Exec.-Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Lovis W. Becker, Jr., Elizabethtown 
Consolidated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Elmer A. Smith, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Malcolm Morrison, Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—N. Henry Gellert, Seattle Gas Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—L. B. Richards, The Harrisburg Gas 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Valley Gas 

Co., Lebanon, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Dorr P. Hartson, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—L. L. Baxter, Arkansas Western Gas 
Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1922 M & W 
Tower, Dallas 1, Texas. 





WISCONSIN UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Carl A. Altenbern, Wisconsin South- 
ern Gas Co., Burlington, Wisc. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 

St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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